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Foreword 



Whi-n school eiirollmeiit.s first began to decrease regionally 
KKf. published Feurr Pupils/ Surplus Space, a report focused 
priiuipaily „„ demographic trends and the process of arriving 
at decisions oi, whether or not to close a school Its thrust was 
to give school adnimistratorsan early warning ofttie outgoing 

Our observations of^the field since then reveal a spirited 
range of ( amnuimt v responses, from disrupt ive public dispute 
followed by reprisal at the polls, tc. durable decisions worked 
out oiH-nly an^l studiously among all interested parties. By 
MOW It IS dear that the communities and school districts that 
are linding workable and acceptab^e solutions tend to be those 
111 which there has been the broadest involvement of con- 
cerned citizens 

Unlike most kki. publications, Surplus School Space: 
Options and Opportunities is not addressed primarily to a 
professional audience of educational planners, architects, and 
school administrators, Instead, we are addressing first the 
nianv persons in the community-school board members 
advisoiy committees, planning boards, PTA's, taxpayers' 
membeiN ot ".SOS" (Save Our Schools), and advocates of 
siH-cial causes-who may be drawn to the table for the process 
of arriving at a decision of public policy. 

The team that a.s.sembled this report included Paul, 
Abram.son. an educational consultant and writer; Cyril Sar- 
gent, the principal author of Fewer Pupils /Surplus Space- 
•Joseph Ringers, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Arlingl 
ton, Virginia; and Vicki Moses, an kfl staff researcher, efl 
would like to take this opportunity to thank the dozens of 
s< hool people who took time to share experiences with us. 

The preparation and publication of this report were 
supported bv a sfK'cial grant to kfi. from The Ford Founda- 
tion 
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Introduction 



The eminent economist Kenneth Boulding suggests that "we,, 
are now i^ntering the age of slowdown," Whether universally 
true or not, the slowing down of school enrollrrients has indeed 
descended on thousands of school districts. As one would 
exf)ect, schools confronted with declines in enrollment have 
responded m keeping with their individual vision of the role of 
education in their communities, tempered or distorted by the 
realities of local politics. 

It IS quite understandable that a school district faced for 
the first time with surplus space will think of retrenchment 
and the budget relief that could flow from divestiture. But 
increasingly we observe that once the sense of crisis has 
passed, school districts and their communities are finding, 
solutions that increase the stability of Neighborhoods by 
enriching the lives of persons of all ages. In communities where 
not only the schools are shrinking but the population itself is 
moving away, the use of vacant school facilities can be a new 
re.source, often already paid for, in which a myriad of programs 
can take place. And these programs can help to hold in town 
the people who otherwise may choo.se to leave. 

In sum. the public problem of what to do with public 
facilities is more complex than the single question: to close, or 
not to close? Rather, there are options, some of which may 
strengthen the total community fabric and, in the end, 
convert the sen.se of shrinkage and decline to growth and 
resurgence. This report is an intelligent layman's guide for 
involvement in public policy relating to Surplus School Space: 
Options and Opportunities Following is a summary of your 
major options and opportunities: 

□ A stable or declining enrollment can provide an opportuni- 
ty to eliminate inefficient, badly located, or otherwise unde- 
sirable school buildings. It also provides an opportunity to 
assign empty facilities to educational programs and .services 
not a(lequatel> housed during a period of boom and growth. 
Libraries ( an be expanded; facilities developed for music, art, 
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hciem e, luui vocational and career programs; and a home base 
provided for the speciahsts who have been added to staifs. 
These choices should be the first to consider when space 
l)ecomes available. 

□ Closing schools or converting them to other uses is a 
difficult decision. Most communities do not want to give up 
their schoolhouse. yet they are reluctant to pay the costs of 
inefficient education and underused space. For most, if the 
building cannot be justified for conventional education, it next 
should be considered as another type of public facility. This 
redeployment of space for public programs is extremeh 
practicable when the total population is stable while the mix is 
changing-fewer sthool age children but more young adults 
and elderly, for instance. F6r this reason, special emphasis has 
been placed on the option of creating "human services 
centers," 

□ Whatever the sitUtition, a school district must assemble the 
basic facts about its situation and effectively involve the local 
citizenry in the decision-making process. The facts on enroll- 
ments and enrollment projections, building capacities, 
operating co.sts of buildings, and applicable laws provide the 
base on which any decisions are made. In addition, an 
inventory of public and nonprofit organizations and their 
unmet space needs will provide valuable information when 
considering optional uses 

□ A key question: Who retains responsibility for the surplus 
school*^ The answer, both legally and philosophically, will 
differ from district to district and possibly from school to 
school. vSometimes a school district may retain responsibility 
for the building and allow it to be used for other social services. 
In other instances the surplus school will automatically revert 
to another government agency, which will determine the t v pe 
of reuse for the building It i^ also iK)ssible for a government 
agencv to take over the budding, and, under agreement with 
the school district, offer its own programs. (Examples of this 
include park and recreation departments, intermediate school 
districts, and junior college distrw ts ) Another alternative is to 



createa nonpiutit a^'cncN to takeover the school building's ami 
manage [)m^iam^. And. ot course, tlierc will \w Instances in 
uluch tlie ^cliool district concludes that rt should relrnqur.-h 
all res|)on,sil)ilit\. st'll tlie school to the private sector, and f)Ut 
the pro[)eit\ on the tax rolN 

□ IVlore complex from fuumcial and le^al angles is the school 
tliai N [)ar(iall\ undeiust'd, and from which conventional 
education should not hi' c')mpletelv removed. Can a wing, or a 
floor, ot sonu' othei portion Uv leased out to other public or 
nt»n[)rotit agetu ics * .Are sucli otlier u.^es. and most important 
the //sr/s. toinpatil>le uuh a t\[)ical K-12 program? The 
auswrr nuist Ih* resciMclicd m terms of locaj. legal, economic, 
and sin ial is.sues Mnrv [)olic\ can l)e determined. 

□ .A -tinng deicrnunmg issue is wlietlier or not a facility is to 
he s(,ld or leased to a new occu|)anl In a .sen.^e leasing to 
anothtT public agenc\ ma\ l)e a form of "mothhalling." This is 
a hedge against the da\ that s|)ace is (mce again needed for 
schoohng proMdmg the space can he retrieved without in- 
teragent \ stiite and upliea\al. 

□ Some areas alread\ lia\e strong conununitv education 
|)rograins that should most logualK receive surplus space 
Surplus s( lioolliouses, or |)ortions of scliools. make ideal l)ase.s 
from winch toiun theiu h\ariet\ ot programs that tall withrn 
tlie pro\ nice ot *communit\ education." 

□ I'he mushioonung adult and .school [)rogramsin career and 
WH-atioiial education create a need for .specialized facilities 
Since these [)rograms lecjuire more area per perscm than 

uul.u- schools, then demands for s[)ace could be met by 
mo\ing mto \a( ant school buildings. 

□ The M>mprehensi\e planning recjUired to meet the chal- 
lenge ol enrollment de» line throughout a district has been all 
too I are The tendency is to deal with the problem on a 
s( hooM)\ -school hasis that meets each crisis as it arises. 
Howe\ei, enrollment decline rarely affects cmly one school, 
but will touch mos! s( hools m a clistiict to varying degrees. 
U lnman\ \\a\sit n untortunate that the impact of decline is 
not lelt m a ie\erse oiclei-tust the high school, then the 
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nudclk* s(h<)<)l. cuul later the flenu'ritavv sthool. Most (jf Our 
Hnpt\ schools are elerx^entarv schools, hut it is the high 
schools that providj' the vanetv of facilities most appropriate 
Un human service renters, community colleges, atiiJt educa- 
tion, recreation, arts, and the like, ('oriiprehensive planning 
ma\ reveal some wa\s to resolve this dilemma, 
n Surplus schools sometimes lesult more from racial segre- 
gation than from dechmng enrollniewts. Where there has been 
no possihilitv of achieving the approved racial balance, school 
buddings ha\e l)een closed Now that magnet schools, theme 
schools, open enrollment, and court-encouraged alternatives 
to stiaight l)using are being mtroduced, abandoned school- 
hou >es van be recvcled as components of a desegregation plan. 
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1. Tis an iU wind that blows nobody 
any good 



More space for education 

St h(K)l people ha\.' been complaining for years about not 
having enough space for special programs and services. Now 
there are opportunities to use vacant space for these purposes, 
and they are among the first uses you should consider 

If the primary school population drops enough to close 
one classroom in a school, maybe that space should be turnfed^ 
over to an enthusiastic art department or music director for 
some of the programs that have been stymied heretofore by a 
shortage of space. Possibfv it can be divided to provide offices 
for reading sjxM ialist.s, counselors, and other staff not before 
uell-housed Ma> be it can even be a faculty lounge, a commu- 
ni(y room, or VTX center 

Another choice is to hou.se new approaches to education. 
For instance, in .such widely' separatt^d cities as Pasadena, 
California. Salt Lake rit>, Utah, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Cin- 
naminson. New Jersey, and Jackson, Mi.ssi:.sippi, vacated 
schfH)l buildings are being u.sed for alternative school pro- 
gram.s. In almost all ca.ses the alternative school is at the 
secondary level, and was initiated by students, teachers, and 
parents, but could not be conducted within the regular high 
school building The availability of an empty school enabled 
administrators to institute the program. 

The alternative schools are not all the same. Some are 
what have come tf) be known as "traditional" alternative 
schools, stressing freedom of choice in courses, self-discipline, 
and attention to individual need.s. But others have ranged 
from highl\ structured academic programs to schools for 
unwed mothers. 

In IlhnoN. N^heri' \m^\u tions an- inr a 17 enrollment de<'Iine 

in tun NV.irv, thr snie supennli-nrient of <'(lu(ation. Joseph C>r>nin. 
-viul '\U hojM' IS rh.it v,v don I ]«M)k .it this as a disaster, hut as an 
op|x.rlunil\ to institute qiMhiN Distruts should take the extra spa.< 
• for.sjM'c Ml ami ^M .itirm.il edu<ation. and re.ippr.iis*' the wa\ that 
re^'ul.ir i Lism»s are t.iujjht ' 
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A well-known alternative school that opened under the 
aegis of the Saint Paul, Minnesota, school board in a converted 
factory is now about to move into a vacant schoolhouse. 

Of course, schoolhouses can In? redeployed for other 
traditional grade levels as well as alternative programs. Dis- 
tricts can save construction funds bv converting an elementa- 
ry sch(K)l into a junior high or middle school, and maybe back 
^ io a preschool in anot her decade. 

Sometimes the citizens have taken over the operation of 
a school building when it contains educational programs the 
community did not want to lose. This happened with the 
Dudgeon Elementary School in Madison, Wisconsin, when 
the building could no longer be justified for continued school 
use. So, the Dudgeon Neighborhood Association assumed 
responsibility for the building in an effort to maintain and fill 
It with educational programs. The association pays $2 per sq ft 
per year for the structure, in return for complete upkeep and 
operation by the district. ' 

Se\en different educi^tional users are now in the build- 
ing: a nonprofit davtfire service; a private K-5 school; a 
private co-op nurserv in t he mornings; a co-op nursery all day; 
an afternoon recreation "program for children aged 5 to 10; 
offices of an organization providing technical assistance to 
daycare and preschool centers throughout the city; and adult 
education courses run by' a technical college. 
^ The Noche Huena School in Monterey, California, cur- 
rently houses a center for children from 2 years old through 
kindergarten; daycare; after-school programs for children up 
to the age of 14, an carlv entrance kindergarten; arj unwed 
mothers' center; and a preschool program for the handi- ^ 
capfHHi, and children of single parents. Programs receive local, 
slate» and federal funds The hoard of education is negotiating 
with a college tor the use of another empty school (Oak 
(;ro\ei, and a third st hool is expected to be closed in the fall of 
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Intermediate districts assume operating costs 

One tethnique for pnniding e(luratu)nal services in school 
InuldinKN wifhout the (list rut *s bearing the major cost is to 
turn these buildings over to an intermediate district funded 
Mm a larger taxpa>ing area. The intermediate educational 
bod> proMdes special services for students from several dis> 
tru ts Not onlv does this relieve the host district oi the cost of 
uinning tlieempt\ l)uilding, but it may pay rent forthe space 
that Is needed. Thus, m Plain\ie\v. New York, the \acant 
Manetto Hills Klementar\ School has Ix-en leased by the 
Nassau Count \ iLong Island) Hoard of C\)0|>erative Educa- 
tional SeiAues <H()(^KS) BOC^KS runs a program for handi- 
capped ihildieii tiom IMain\ie\\ and surrounding communi- 
ties The same HOCKS leases the Baldwin Drive School from 
the Flainedge school district (aUo for handicap|)ed students), 
the Park A\enue School from Merrick (for occupational 
odiu ation >. half ot the Dutch Broadway School in KImont (for 
hearing-impaiied \oungstersL and the Salisbury School in 
Kast Meadow foi the BOC'KS administrative center. It also 
tents \acant schoolrooms in several districts in the county. 

SimilarK. in Norwalk-La Mirada, ralifornia. the Los 
Angeles Count \ Board oi Kducatioii has lea.sed a district 
school at s.i |H'r s(j ft annualK for use l)y children with apha.sia. 

Colleges and adult education move into 
schools 

\ou ma\ want to consider another method for expanding 
wlucatKHial services [)\ reusing schook In Aii.stin, Texas, and 
Santa (Mara, ("alitornia, among others, community colleges 
ha\e mo^ed into closed high schools. In each ca.se the commu- 
nit\ college progiam has In^en designed to meet the needs of 
the people m the surrounding community. 

Austin had two empt\ high schools as a result of new 
construction and desegregation. Both were converted into 
commumtv colleges that serve 2,KM) adults a week. With 
low-cost (Osmetic work <wall graphics, repainting, removing 

15 
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the fences, and changing the entrance), the conversion from 
sch(K>l to college became an educational do-it-yourself job. 
Santa Clara turned the Jefferson Intermediate School into a 
community college and the Agnew School into a police 
academy under the auspices of the community college. 

In addition to community colleges, adult education 
programs are well suited for unused schools. jThese programs 
may be traditional hobbies and self-improvement, or can 
include high school equivalency opportunities, retraining for 
job skills, or almost any other adult-oriented program that fits 
community needs. In Jacksonville, Florida, adult programs 
center on senior citizen education, while in Norwalk-La 
Mirada, California, English as a second language, high school 
equivalency, and job training predominate. Programs can be 
under the auspices- of the school district, or run by a local 
nonprofit organization or a community college. 

Three empty schools in Covina, California, have been 
reopened for adult education financed by the state. One of 
them shares space with an alternative high school. 

The East Clinton School in Huntsville, Alabama, built 
in 1940, was closed because of rezoning and then sold to the 
University of Alabama. The building has been completely 
modernized for use bv the medical school. 

Recycling the schoolhouse as ai human 
services center 

The concept of a school building used by many segments of the 
community has remained academic for most. Now that there 
are empty school houses, we have a good opportunity to test 
the concept of expanded public use. 

One way is to simply declare a schoolhouse a community 
center and arrange for people to start using it. This happened 
in Mt. Holly, New Jersey, where the district made the John 
Brainerd School building available to the town government 
for $1, expressly for the purpose of turning it into a community 
center. The town s department of parks and recreation hired a 
director to find potential users for the new community center. 
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Mr Hollv Citniiminitv ('«'iit*T. Mt Hollv. New -lervv 

The director's task was compluated by the deteriorated 
condition of the building, which had been unused for several 
years and had suflered a great deal of vandalism. He suggested 
to local organizations that they could have a regular meeting 
room of their own if they would be financially responsible for 
reno\ation Among the first groups to accept his offer and 
make their new homes in the old building were service clubs, a 
bridge club, an art guild, and a senior citizen club. 

The direi tor still works to find users for the old school 
building, hut he now has an active and viable center. Over 
^.KK) |)tM)ple use the community center every month, attend- 
ing activities that range Irom collecting antique bottles to 
learhing belly dancing The building has been remodeled to 
include 11 meeting rooms, two kitchens, two lounges, an 
auditorium, a gymnasium, a teen game room, a preschool 
room, and offices lr)r the town's parks and recreation depart- 
ment 

In Wharton, New Jersey, the town government showed 
no interest in taking over the abandoned Curtis Elementary 
School, so the district itself determined to put the building 
into (ommunitv use. The task of "brokering" the space was 
turned over to the director of adult education and communi- 
tv oriented programs for the district. 

The :^story building has 15 classrooms, an auditorium, a 
g\ninasuim. and a varietv ol smaller spaces. The district 
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Wharton Comnuimu Sthool. Wharton. New .Iers4*\ 



maintains apd operates the struc»':re at a cost of $10.(MK) per 
\ear. Init oro^rams in the renter are self-stipportinj;, 

Th( first i lient for spare wa^ the district s adult ediira- 
tion profjram, whuh e^tabhshed headquarters arid a whole 
ian^ej)f self-sustaininj; programs and classes in the 'school 
Bo\ and ^qrl scout headquarters are also in the building, but < 
the district does not charge these groups. Instead, the scouts 
pohce the areas the organizations use and improve the outside 
grounds 

Be'<ides Users who tail the school home, other local 
organizations ha\e become regular lenters. These iricUide 
se\eral women's organi/.ation.s, the local drug abuse councd 
uhich runs a weeklv teen center, and local hu.sitiessmen s 
organizations that hold \veekl\ and monthly meetings in the 
school Some ha\e establisht'd particular rooms as their own 
(and pa\ lent tor theniK others schedule into a\ailable space. 
'Inhere are no set rental tees, but each room hrin^s in about 
Use 

Another comniunit\ tiikeo\er ot an abandoned viemen- 
tar\ school occurred in Wichita. Kansas, when the school 
(h.stnct mo\ed all ot its o[)er.inonh out ot the Eureka School m 
one ot the cit\ s poorer areas The JO-ciasMoom building with 
a large u\mnasmm was m good condition and was an impor- 
tant asset to the comrnunU\. The tederalK Supported Com- 
nuinit\ .\(^t^on Program of \Vicf\ita made a sur\ev to str how 
If (ould be usimI .md suppoited 
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A listing the M^nu tvs in the Kurekd Cornmunitv (\Miter reveals the 
^liU' range ut programs that t an fit into empty vhool hpace health 
< linirs im huJing venereal disease, prenatal, and outpatient care, legal 

a Irbrarv . ( ..nsumer ediuation programs, including sewing and 
tooking ( lasses, shopping tips, alpd nutrition am! budgeting 
information, an eronomu survival program, a senior cituen center 
iruiudinga nutntion program, health MTvices. games, tnps and 
rompanuMiship. manp<mer )ob (ounseling. Alcoholics Anonymous 
1 IHTatH,n Share, a loopt^raiue run hv 52 churches that makes 
« lothnig availahle-io the needv . a drug counseling < linic, a recreation 
pn,gram in the g\ninasium and the fields, a C\)mmunitv A( tion 
\ rograni that takes outreach st^Mtes to ,>ersons who cannot go to the 
M-nter. vveekK M^uarc dames and other social events, communitv 
nieeimg rooms for organizational use. movie., counsehng and tutonal 
programs (or dropouts, adult hasi, edu( ation programs and 
|»res( honI and daviar*- programs 

The school dist net leases the huilding to the Community 
Artiori Program for $1 a year, and CAP maintains the 
facilities. Agencies that can afford to, pay rent. Those that 
cannot, use their space free. Some programs receive federal, 

state.orl()caI funds. In addition, the center accepts donations! 
runs bingo nights, and otherwise works to put together the 
dollars necessary to keep the building and its program avail- 
able to the public six davs a week from 8 a.m. to 10 rm. 

When the school district administrators in a town in 
Wisconsin deculetl to close a rural school in nearby Pickett, 
the coaimunit\ rallied to prevent the building from faUing 
into the wrong hands bv buying it themselves. Eighty of the 
4(K) faniiluN in and around Pickett invested $10 each to 
l)ec()!ne shareholders in the Pickett (\)mmunitv Center, Inc., a 
nonprofit corporation that would buy and operate the school 
as a service to the community. Individuals and businesses 
made donations, and volunteer workers raised money with 
tried and tested activities such as bake sales, card parties, and 
square and polka dances 

The (iL^trict accepted an offer of $5,500 for the building, 
and^the nonprofit corporation obtained three grants totaling 
$10.7(K) for remodehng. and operating programs for the senior 
citi/ens. handicapped, and low-income citizens. A nurserv 
school charges fees that help to make it self-supporting. 
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Amon(( the townN and cities that have put Hchoolhouses into 
use for public servicea benefitinK the broadened community: 

Siuux (Vnl»'r. Iowa An t»rnpl\ high srhoo! ^oUi to the citv for 
Half raistnl h\ rfVeruH* sharing, halt troni romnuinitv 
(i»)naii()ns Two Honrs leased tor $20.()<)(> Ui a state agenr\ for special 
jhIih at ion Part ot the bmhling made into a museum with a 
Hu entennial grarit from the .slate 

Foxl)oro. Mas.sa» huM-tts A Wi'i'I school usi-d f(»r presth<»ol 
programs oi the KenneiK Center tor Han(hrapi)e(i Children, msis 
teleph<»iie serMce, a<Iult e(iu» at ion, art rlub, and pr<»granis tor senior 
c iii/j'ns and UH'nagers The original 1*<27 part of the building houses 
thi' (iistrn l's a(tminist ration otfh es ,ind storage 

Kalania/oo, Michigan Thi'Jormer Kalamazoo Central High 
S« hool mt Uides spare tor adult e<Iuration ami si-nior nti/ens Leases 
spate ro a pruate school an<l a business m h(Md 

liml^elon. New Jersev Three elemei tar\ s< hools <'on\erte<l to 
publit use One sold tor^* (oinmiinit\ hialth k linn , one Uf»ed for 
t»*<Jeral Manpower IVaming programs, one use<l h\ the si hool h<Mr<l 
t^jr admiiiist ratue otti( es 

Uo» hester. New York Ttie l^^iH I'm -grove Klementarv School 
i(>nverte<l t)v the department ot ro<Tt'aiioM into an alhletu fa« ilit\ 
and a ii.iture tenter 'I'he Ll*J-n{t)»>mihg acres <<,e us*'<i tor nature trails 
Hie buil<img Is also used tor tem[)orar\ district oftues, a <lavt air 
« cMUM-ratue, and a senior » iti/en center 

i<t>tterd.ou. New N ork 'l*he Mohonasen S».h(»<)l Distru t sold Us 
1 { rooni Carmen Si tuiol to l{otter<tam tor $l2r»,(M)() It is use<l as.i 
senior < Hi/en » enter and a < t-ntcr tor hlitui adults as well as li\ <i 
t>o\s ( lul> and girl s( outs 

hV<ieral \\a\, Washington South King Count v Multl-Ser\ne 
Centrr serves ,js landlord in .1 tonverted 7-vear-old ojMMi-plan Mark 
Twait) S( hool Tenams iiu hide a private school, Alaska natives 
piot,i.im seruor ( It i/en * entei fanuK and t hild s**rv* h es, vouth 
seivues bureau. ,\si,in Amcru an advisorv boar<l, bo\s » lub, al»oh»)' 
M-mer lav* ees, and YWC \ t^mldmg is H(> perc ent < iipie^ l.e ise is 
on a\4ail\ basis giving the tlistju t the right to regain use when 
iu*»'drd Thedistriit l)re,iks even on fuaititenalK e and (operation \ 

Highlme. VV.ishmgton Two ITjt m hools < onvertcd An H-ro»)m 
S4 hool leasetl tor tivc vears (o a ment.tl health » linu , the m hool tjoaid 
pavs tor major o;\ rating » osts Other sfbool ItMsed tor thr»'e vears to 
a ( bun h group tor <i » omnmnitv < enter 

Oavlon. Ohio Koinu r high s. fionl for J.J<H> siu<lents. imvv i .t)le<l 
th< Roosevelt Comnuimtv Kdui at ion Centei, housi-s rn<inpow«'i 
d* v< lopnient.il ti .uning adult luuht s( ho»iI n»n>muni»v letieation 
program> urban nua! piogi.ini loi improved tea«bei naming and a 
tH nu h «>l the CrJitral Stale West I iiiveisitv 

HoiiMei. Colorado The Highland S( b«>o| tniilt in 18(H) pui(ha-e(i 
an«l n novated b\ nonpiolit Histoni Itouldei lri< v^*bu b leases spa* » 
tor arluU <mIii< adon in the Kiel S. bonl 1 le.id M.n; piogiam » bun b 
ottues ,uid stiidio v}>,i( e toi artists 
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Storrs CunniM ticuT 'IV inv,u Iwmnht an ahand(»iie<! VJ wnm 
H.'rnentar\ Mho.. I No\^ li«»u>*.s a kituli-marUMi. Hav.au' pn.Kram and 
vuiith pronranr TUv Vnnvf\n^ ,,t (\unuM tM ut rents studio and oHire 

I'rhana. Illinois A li^torN. i:. (MM)-sq-ft hruk huildin^ was.on- 
vtitrd tor l;.{(i.iNNi into the ThornLur^jh C'omniunitv Artiv.ts ('enter 
that im hides a senior ( iti/en » entu . ( erainuN renter, vouth renter 
PU'M hool. oltues tor the park .iisiih t. njeetmn rooms, and a nature 
lentei 

MuntsMlle. AlalMina Mall \hv Kison School is shared hv the 
<;»ntnH,i,it^ Hallrt Assn.nrmn. l>hoto^^Mph^ Sourts. ronimunits 

horns Anko. lation. I.ittlr nuairr. and thr Kantas\ I'lavhoiisi' The 
»K»ardn| nidation has its caipmtn .hop^and runs a das. are renter 
in anothrr \Mnu 

Koif Colliirs. ('oloiad(. ThedisfiM sprnt )i>.iO.0(MI to ronsert the 
t rnpts Laurel Si hool into a ( .»ninuinit\ rdu. ation rmter A pro^iam 
h»r hiKh s, hool diopouts UM s lloois. and the top Moor is used tor 
Munnmnits rdn.ation Krueational. , ultuial. conununits ami 

<»t«'>".d niertiMKs <ind a( tuitU's aie held six davs a ww^k, 1« hours 
adav Ihedistri.t pioMde. <t J.(NN) annualK loi opeiation and 
nuintrnanu .plusSH),NMMorproKramimnK TherountN allorated tN.o 
( K I \ (( oinprehrnsur KinploMiient rMinniK A. 1 1 positions The 
loudir \allr\ \s.s(Kiation tor ( 'oninuinits Kduratron (a nonprotit 
ur^anr/ationt stMs \m\u^. hirrs stall and is ivsp.,nsil,|e tor the 
ioinrnumr\ education proKrain 

Woodsto. k. Ontano. Canada The rit\ hou^ht a 7()-vear-old 
M hool huildinK tor .^jO.tNX) and . oiiverte<i it to a daycare center. 





K<.rmer audit(»num converted to meetinH room at the Communitv Onter 
>ioux ( t'lHrr. lovva 
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Th<»mbuni rommumtv Aetivttv C^riter, l'<hana. Illinois 




Mit^hl.Jtwi ( (Mints ( « fitcL lijtuhirr < uluiado 




Mixing school and community 

TheVrtTedirig examples have all shown how empty school- 
liou^^s have Ih^^ii given a new lite and a new torus. However, 
there are count les.s schools that are underused but by no 
mean^ emj)t\. and have space available tor compatible 
partners. c;ive:i the right partners, and no legal impediments, 
the school can l)ec()ine a community/ school and deliver other 
human services in addition to conventional education. These 
MTvices can include recreation, health care, libraries, senior 
citi/en centers, and arts programs, to mention a tew. 

B\ sharing space*, several acKantages accrue to both 
parlies-the school and the community. Vandalism is reduced 
iHHause \hv buildm- is used tor longer hcnirs than a regular 
scho<>l and there are tewer hours when it is closed and 
vulnerable. The S( hool reache.<more people, especially impor- 
tant vv hen adults w it hout school-age children are increasingly 
in the minont> 

In the harsh terms of l)udgets, a shared facility reduces 
the <»\erhead carried In single agencies and spreads the 
benefits of the school resourct^. And an additional henetlt: 
man> .sliar^'d stbf>olh have been able to tap the reservoir of 
\olunteers ui their connnunitfes to help with school programs. 

Buildings desigi;ed specitlcally as community/schools 
are making a strong impression on educators and public 
oftlcials around the country. A few notable centers have been 
budt (see KFi.'s (ommunify/ School: Sharing the Space and 
the Action). l)ut the real future in this movement may lie in 
converting existing .schools and kt*epuig the scale small. Some 
districts have a legal impediment to this proposal, so make 
sure that vour laws permit vou to mix .school and community 
under one root. If the law does prevent sharing, consider what 
steps can be taken to change the law And, ot course, the users 
must be compatil)le with schoobage .student.s. 

In Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, the century-old Crichton 
Klementary School was .saved trom clo.sing l)y community 
clamor Part of the building still operates as a regular school, 
and two rooms were assigm^d tor a provincially tunded pro- 
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gram for menially retarded children. During the day the 
Municipal Arts Center runs adult art classes, and there is also 
a daycare center. Several community programs are operated 
after school hours by a community council that works 
through a liaison officer with the board of education, 

A task force in Kugene, Oregon, recommended that no 
elementarv schools should Ik* closed when enrollments shrink 
When a school is under 75 |)ert'ent of its capacity, a committee 
comprising school and community representative^ should 
determine how best to use the empty spaces. In general, 
preference will be given to special education programs and 
then to other public programs. If the private sector takes 
space, the income would be used for relieving overcrowding in 
schools in other sectums of the district,- 

<KFL has prepart»(l a memo on many bf the legal, program* 
and management as|)ects of school space that is shared with 
other government agencies. Copies are available free-of-charge 
by writing to KFi,. 850 Third Avenue, New York. N.Y, 10022.) 

Senior citizens come of age ^ 

While school-age population is declining, medical science has 
increased the average lifespan which, combined with pressures 
to retire earlier, re.sults in a large and growing population of 
retired senior citizens. They are interested, vital, and looking 
for things t( do and people with whom to do them. These 
senior citizens are becoming increasingly organized and are 
apj)r()priate u.sers of space no longer needed by members of the 
younger generation. They are also willing to .share space and 
volunteer their time and talent,s. 

In Austin. Minnesota, senior citizens had been saying for 
years that too much was being done for young people and not 
enough for them. They pointed to schools, colleges, and 
recreation tacilities for youth and contrasted that with the 
total lack of i)ublic facihtu**^ for retired person.s. When the 
Whittier Klenientary School was vacated by the board of 
efiucation ^ome four vears aj^vi. they demanded— and got-the 
building ij ' 
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The senior citi^en« organized themselves and rented the 
sth(K)l for $UX) fx-r year. The board agreed to make.jnajor 
repairs, but the senior citizens do the custodial work and pay 
fpr ofH-rating the building and minor repairs. The seniors 
raised money for repainting the building, paneling some 
rooms, adding earwting and draperies, and lowering the 
ceiling of the old gymnasium (they felt that basketball would 
not be their game, and shuffleboard does not need high 
ceilings). The renovation work was undertaken by students at ' 
the local vocational-technical schooi as a learning experience. 
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In Seattle, VVashinKton, SPK'E, a food program for 
senior citi/ens, o|)erates in underused public schools. One of 
the pur}K)ses is to encourage the use of the elderly as teacher 
aides and lunchroom assistants. 

Arts, libraries, and recreation 

At a time when st?hool houd issues were being voted down by 
taxpayers all over the country, the citizens of Downers Grove, 
Illinois, voted for a five-year, $l-million levy to renovate a 
kstory school into a recreation center. The bond was proposed 
by the park district, which had paid the board of education 
$2*)0,(KM) for the ompty schoolhouse. 



Sometimes sale prices are e\en more modest. Ocean City, 
New Jersev. paid its hoard of education only $1 for a 3-story 
^ammar school ten vears ago. The city made the building 
available to two arts groups, and the center now serves as a 
major tourist and art attraction in the area The Historical 
Museum exhibits on the ground floor, funding its collection 
with some cilv inonev, (ionalio.0*^, and' meml>erships. The 
Cultural Arts (Vnter renovated the top two floors into studios 
ritited by artists or used for t raching. A number of artists have 
taken up resuieiK e m the top floor studios 

Ocean ('it\ is not alone in turning from education to art 
ui an old s( hool In Madison, Wisconsin, the Madison Arts 
Assotiatioii reiit.s the former I.mcoln Elementary School 
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Same business under new management ^ 

l*n\a e schools are sometimes in the market for space, and an 
empt> pubht school might be satisfactory. This happened in 
Birmingham. Michigan, where the Detroit Country Day 
School has moved from downtown Detroit to suburban Bir- 
mingham, renting the former Valle> Woods Elementary 
.School. The private school had seen its clientele moving 
larther and farther from its lormer inner city home, so the 
opiK)rtunity to follow the families to the suburbs meshed 
I)erle( tl> with Birmingham's earl> loss of public school stu- 
dent population. 

The school boards of Kalama/.oo and Springfield City, 
Michigan, rent space to private schools; the latter rented three 
rooms in an underused elementary school that lost 500 pupils 
when an air base closed. 

There is also a good neighbor policy whereby a district 
rents empty space to a neighboring district with overburdened 
schools. This hapfx^ned in New York State, where the Rye 
Neck School District has made a partially empty building 
available to*lhe neighboring Rye City District on a fee basis. 
The rental helps support the Rve Neck program, while the 
space saves Rve Citv from having to operate overcrowded 
schools. 

Housing government 

Moving a district oflice into an empty schoolhouse is an 
established practice, but the sharing of a building by a school 
district and a municipal government is a comparatively new 
idea. Croton. New York, moved its school district offices into 
an emptv school and then rented the other half to the town 
administration. The resulting School-Town Center saves on 
school and town taxes Similarlv. in nearby Mamaroneck, the 
district and town share a former elementary school and some 
IKTsonnel such as a telephone operator and a receptionist. The 
town pavs 82 \h t sc^ It a vear. which is well below prevailing 
rents. Officials sav tiiat there is better cooperation because of 
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the pr<)ximit> of the two offices, and that there are more tax 
dollars avadable from the school district and the town. 

Other branches ol govern>nent might be housed in a' 
school building. Police and court offices now occupy the Court 
Street School m Freehold, New Jersey, and share the building 
with a senior citizen organization. In the same state, East 
(;reenwich convert<^d a 4-r()om schoolhouse on a main road 
into police offices, a courtroom, city offices, and a meeting 
room. In New York State, the Rotterdam Police Department 
antl Judicial Offices now occupy the former Shelmont School 
after a $125,(KM) renovation 

Several conversions of .chools to offices have been 
completed in (leorgia. A high s. hool built in Carnesville in the 
HKiOs, which hati been used in recent years only for home 
economics and social studies, has been converted into offices 
for the suixTintendent of schools and a branch of the public 
Lbrarv. Another count>. Hayburn, moved its school adminis- 
tration into a school built in 1954. And in a related conversion, 
White County relocated its education offices into a residence 
that used to be provided for ^nia ipals. 

The countv g i crnment will manage and be the master 
leasi^holder for tenants m an empty school in C.oleta, Califor- 
nia, that among other u.ses will house countv offices 

r Conversions 

Converting schoolhouses to recreation centers, senior citizen 
centers, nui.seums. arts centers, community colleges, and adult 
education programs often makes only minor demands on the 
building Itself New plastering, windows, wiring or plumbing, a 
wall taken dovin or put up, and a great deal of paint are the 
mam phvsual changes (Hut too often even these modest 
improvemenis are not made!) There are also school buildings 
that can be completely remodeled to an entirely different u.se, 
such as housing. 

One example of this has occurred in Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts, where the 188<) Central Grammar School is being 
turned into public ly assisted housing for people over 55. A 
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nonprofit corporation, ihe (iloucester Development Team, 
purchased the bulging from the city for $95,(XK), The building 
can revert to the city in 50 years for just $1, so, in effect, the 
team has leased the building and its grounds for exactly half a 
century 

The 5 -story huildmg is located near city hall, two blocks 
from the mam shopping area and three blocks from the city's 
hustling harbor. Its central location, with a limited need for 
transportation, is one of the factors that led architects to 
think of it as a possible site for senior citizen housing. 




Central Grammar Apartments 
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Kightv apartiiifiits are provided, in the school. There is 
an ele\ator. loinplete sei untv system, iiKhvidually controlled 
heating' units^ and central ^arba^ie compactor system, Kach 
apartment has one or two ht'diioonis, and access to private 
yard, terrace or halconv. Special accommodations have been 
inclndod tor the handicapped 

Kach apartment will cost between \7) percent and 20 
IH'rcent less than in a l)ran(l ,iew building. 'I'he apartmeiits 
themselves rellect their schoolhoiise ononis hi^h ceilings, 
hardwood floors, and wide corridors between apartments, all 
teatures that haw made the living quarters umisuallv attrac- 
tive to [)()tential tenants In addition, the building has a 
number ot publi(> roi>ms and <imple parking; space, and is 
tended U\ a resulent manager l^entaU will be about 8200 \yt T 
month, but tenants \\\\\ pav according to their means 

Not tar tiom (;ioucester. two schools m Boston aiebem^ 
ion^errcd t(. hoiiMnt; tor the elderlv The (ireater Boston 
Comrnunitv Devi-lopment Corporation fjurchasedan 18f«)s 
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schoolhouse for $%,(XX)and Ls transforming the r)-story build- 
ing into 80 apartments. Similarly, the Beacon Hill Civic 
Association and the Bowden School Association bought an 
elementary school and plan to convert it into housing for the 
elderly. 

Housing for senior citizens is not the only commercial 
use to which empty school buildings can be put. Salt Lake City 
has sold two schools for office conversion, and a high school in 
Claremont» California, was sold to a commercial developer and 
converted into an inn and related shops. In Ithaca, New York, 
a developer paid $20,000 for the DeWitt Junior High School, 
which now contains apartments, offices, and retail stores. The 
contract stipulated that at least $500,000 would be put into 
the building s renovation, which would give the city a' higher 
assessment for property taxes. The development also provided 
jobs for construction workers and business for local tnaterial 
suppliers, and helped retain the quality of Ithaca's downtown. 




Shopping lornddr in former high vhool, Clarcmont, California 
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Art center opens in abandoned school 




An influential arts society persuaded the New York City 
Department of Real Estate to lease a large I9th Century 
school building instead of selling it at auction. The buildings 
which had been empty for 12 years, is valued at about $;}5(),0()0 
on the open market. 1^he Institute for Art and Urban Re- 
sources^ Inc.» leases it for $K(KK) a year for 20^years as an arts 
tenter that provides studio space for artists* galleries* and a 
performance .space in the former auditorium. 

City' engineers estimated renovations would cost $1.5 
million, but the arts institute borrowed $150,0(K) from a bank 
and did a minimum of electrical* plumbing, and structural 
work to make the place safe and clean. Very little painting has 
been done since the artists like to transform their own spaces. 
A $15().()(K) grant from the St;ate Arts ("ouncil covers operating 
and program costs. 



2. Multiple closings provide multiple 
options 



The phenomenon of.empty desks is usually not confine^ to 
one school, althouglr one section of a district may decline 
Earlier than others. All the elementary schools in a district will 
feel the draft eventually, as will the intermediate schools and 
high schools in a fe^w years. With this certainty a community 
should map out a strategy for the whole district instead of 
meeting each crisis One by one. 

/ Several cities have faced wholesale closings resulting 
from shifts in population or the slo.wdown in births, or because 
schools were deliberately closed in an attempt to end segi^ga- 
tion. Instead of mixing widely different program:^ in each 
empty school building when it became available, they have 
been able to as^sign new uses to buildings on a more rational 
basis. . » 

The Duval County School Board, whose jurisdiction 
covers ,/acksonville, Florida, was faced with 17 empty schools 
and reutilized most of them for the benefit of the public. 
Duval's operations can serve as a model for districts facing the 
/ prospect of multiplfe school closings. 

Not all of Jacksonville's problems were caused by a ' 
declining birthrate. Eight school*' were clased in 1971-72 to 
comply with court -ordered desegregation. Many parents 
moved out of the city or put their children into private schools. 
In all. the school population declined from 122,iX)0 in 1968 to 
lll.lKX) in 197f). and the district was forced to find ways to 
reduce its inventory of schools. 

Seven of the 17 empty buildings are entirely used by the 
district (although for different purposes than were originally 
planned) and two others are shared with other agencies. Two 
of the seven schools became office buildings. Southside Ele- 
mentary School was in the central part of Jacksonville, just a 
few blocks frAm the school district headquarters. The head- 
(|uarters were in part of a courthouse, and as the court s needs 
grew the district was asked to vacate its space. In recent years 
the district operated a community college program in the 
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former Southside school, and when the state took over the 
community college and relocated it, the board considered 
usmg thi' building for administrative headquarters. 

The 2-story building had almost 43,0()0 sq ft of usable 
space. It was not airconditioned; and, .says associate superin- 
tendent Don Bulat, "^We knew that if we were to house an 
admin t.st rat ive program in it, airconditioning would have to be 
added " 

The .second school considered for office use was Mt. 
Herman Elementarv School, a considerably newer building. 
Mt Herman has almost r)4m) sq ft, was 1 1 years old, and was 
completely airconditioned. But becau.se it is outside th^e trenter 
of the city, Bulat's office felt that it would' not make an 
appropriate administrative center. However, it wonld make a 
good curriculum center for the district. 

The decision to convert Southside and Mt. Herman to 
offices was done on a .strict dolbrs and (wts basis. The district 
was pavmg $5 {kt .sq ft for 25,(HK) sq ft in its old administrative 
head(iuarters and needed more .space. Its curriculum leaders 
were scattered all over the city, cau.sing inefficient use of 
people :md tiiiu* 

"I f?lt that to recover our remodeling costs in five years 
would Ih' an appropriate expenditure of public money/' Bulat 
savs 'Our 2:).(KH) sq ft was going to cost us $625,000 over a 
flvc year i^erKKi. It was al.so going to leave us with cramped 
(juarters and an argument w it h the landlord, .since office prices 
were n.sing rapidly and He wouldn't want us to continue at the 
same rent we were paving 

"I fouiKi that for between S2.")(MKK)and $4(KM)0() we could 
(ompleteK renovate the two .sch(v>l building.s, creating an 
e\t client administrative .sj>ace and curriculum center. The 
investment was certainlv a sound one, " 

Jacksonville airconditioned Southside Elementary, par- 
titioned and tarfx^ted it, created an "office-like" atmo.sphere, 
and brought the budding up to all nece.s.sary code standards. It 
IS uM'ii hv l .")0 p:M)ple 

At Mt Herman, airconditioning was improved, parti- 
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tions added, and, again, an office atmosphere created. Mt. 
Herman now houses 250 curriculum specialists and middle 
management people, including the district s maintenance and 
operations headquarters. The building also contains a 15()-seat 
auditorium that is used by the district and the local commu- 
nity . 

Storage and careers 

Two other buildings-the oT-year-old. 30,()00-sq-ft East Jack- 
sonville Elementary School and the 13-year-old, 25,000-sq-ft 
Isaiah Blocker ^It^nientary School— are being used as low-cost ^ 
storage facilities. East Jacivsonville is filled with surplus 
furniture and its yard is used for stormg sewer piping. Blocker 
IS the distru^'s maintenance and operations storage center. 

When Old Mayport Elementary School became avail- 
able, the district's curriculum people quickly moved in to 
claim it. Old Ma>port was a small building (13.()0() sq ft) for 
pupils, but even that low capacity could no longer be 
reached However, Old Mavport has one vtry special attri- 
bute-it IS located at the beach and as such was a natural site 
for a district wide marine science center and laboratory. 

Today it is constantly in use. Pupils from all of Jackson- 
\ille s elementa»*y schools make at least one annual field trip 
to Old Mavpon. and it is used as a career education center in 
marine science for some high school students. In addition, the 
(enter is tiilh booked for the next three years for visits <on a 
tee basis) b\ school groups from outside Jacksonville 

'Iwo other buildings liave been put to curriculum use. 
One, a .Vh-\ car-old high school of 47jKK) sq ft, is being partially 
used as a career education center The other, John Ford 
Elementarv School, has been totalh reniodeled into a voca- 
tional skills rentei This2-stf)r\ bmlding contains r)8.(KH)sq ft 
and is <^nl\ 21 vear-* old Its si/e and condition made it a 
naluiMl !(M reinodclmiz ruul con\(*rsu>n To convert th(» build- 
inir trnni an clcmciUMr\ school lo m skills c(»ntcr the (iistrut 
sodH sli"^()Ou In ( h.um»' iDtcno! spaces and install (M|U!f)- 
incni it Th»v\ MTvc- .1- an annc\ to a ncarl>\ In^h school. 
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providing a career program opportunity that had not exist^ 
before. 

Sharing and renting ^ 

The district uses two buildings in conjunction with other 
community agencies. One is the Darnell-Cookman Junior 
High School-a 22-year-old, 94,000-sq-ft structure-which is 
being used as a community school center, and as administra- 
tive offices for the school district and for a number of 
government-support programs. Darnell-Cookman has essen- 
tially been "mothballed" in expectation of its being returned 
to .school u.se in the nearfuture. It has been airconditioned, but 
little else has been done to it. The key to its operation today is 
that by being used it is protected from potential vandalism. 

The other shared building. Forest Park Elementary 
School, has been lea.sed in part to a federal agency for 
prekindergarten and adult education programs, and for ad- 
ministrative .space for the federal agencies involved. The 
building is 21 years old, has 2 stones, and contains 59,000 sq ft. 
It also houses a district-run and -financed program for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. 

"In both of these cases, the district shares the building 
with other agencies running compatible programs so we can 
keep them open at minimal cost," says Bulat. "This is sort of 
step two in our .seeking new public usee for school buildings. 
First, we look within our own distnct; then we seek partners, 
for available space The next step is to find public agencies 
that can occupy a total building that we no longer need." 

Two public agencies have taken over Jacksonville 
school.^. One building is u.sed as a halfway house by the 
sheriff.s office. The other has been turned over to a junior 
'•ollegf that is providing adult education programs for an 
adjacent communitv 

Fairfield Elementarv School is a fi4-year-old building 
onginailv planik-d for 270 students. It contains 17.000 .sq ft of 
iLsabk- space "When the interstate highw&v system was 
F>iannc(l through Jacksonville, the planners had to make some 
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hard (lecisions," Bulat says. "One of those decisions brought 
the road right down by Fairfield, cutting it off from a large 
part ot the community it served/' As a result, Fairfield was not 
only an obvious candidate for closing, but it also could be 
converted to almost any use without a great deal of commu- 
nitv engagement or outcry. Bulat says, **There are some uses 
for old schools that make sense from our point of view but are 
almost alwkys rejected by the community. One such use is a 
drug rehabilitation center Another is a halfway house for 
prison inmates being rehabilitated for a return to society. But 
bei ause Fairfield was cut off from its community, we could put 
It into this kind of use. The city pays for the program and the 
use* of the building. It gets a facility it needs and we put a 
closed school hack into public use." 

A more popular reuse of a school building is taking place 
at the district s Old Central Grammar School It is a big 
building-3 stories, 64,000 sq ft-but it is 73 years old and its 
continued use for elementary-age children would violate state 
c(Kie requirements. Instead, it has been turned over to the 
local junior t ollege, w hu h is using state funds to provide adult 
education at no cost to the district. 

And sometimes the wrecker's ball 

When all district needs had been accounted for, and all public 
agencies that cou1(l immediatelv use available space satisfied, 
the district still had six of its original 17 schools available for 
further use Their (lisposition was a little more diQicult. 

Two have alreadv been bulldozed and their land sold. 
The Annie Beamon School was oS years old when its life was 
ended The 2-s{nr\ wooden building was in bad physical 
(ondition and stood on valuable laud. 

The Jacksonville Beach Klementarv School was also in 
poor phvsual condition and was also demolished. The land 
wa^ sold to the I S Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (Hl'Di. which arranged for. and underwrote, 
private financing for construction of an apartment building 
for the elderlv . , 
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Two others are currently up for sale, and although Bulat 
has some ideas about how they could be used, so far no 
arrangements have been made. Annie Lytle Elementary 
School~57 years old and containing 39.{XK) sq ft with high 
ceilings-seems ideal to Bulat for a motion picture studio. The 
3(MKK) sq ft Oakland School, which started as an elementary 
school and then became a school for exceptional children, is 55 
vears old. Bulat sees its fu ture as a health center or a center for 
unwed mothers. In both cases negotiations are under way with 
prospective users. 

The last two buildings-Old Duval High School and A. L. 
Lt^'is Elementarv School-are old and have been heavily 
vandalized. They sit on valuable pieces of land, and Bulat 
thinks thev should be bulldozed, leaving the land to be sold for 
commercial or civic use. "One idea we're implementing is to 
build a land bank with the city. We trade land that we can no 
longer u.se m exchange for the right to purchase land we do 
nml adjacent to occupied schools on small sites. 

in the cases we are examining, buildings around the 
schools have been declared substandard and marked for 
accjuisition and demolition. If we can acquire that land, it will 
improve the .school and therefore the neighborhood. In ex- 
chiinge, the cit> or HUD gets other land that it can use for its 
own purpo.ses Old Duval High School is the likely pawn in 
this particular trade, since the land it is on has tremendous 
potential value and could also return tax dollars to the city. 

Bulat IS now looking for other potential public uses, such 
as ( ivil-defense disaster centers, for vacated school buildings. 
•We re going to have more buildings to put on the market,'* 
Bulat predicts, ' and when we do I warTt to have the potential 
users waiting on my doorstep " 

Community programs occupy empty school 
spaces 

The Arlington (Va | School District has had extensive experi- 
ence with deploving .surplus school .space. It has reused 12 
buildings fully or in part for nonschool purposes and has sold 
one buildmg 
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When the Fairlington schools enrollment declined to an 
uneconomical level, its principal developed enough communi- * 
tv programs-senior citizen, preschool, and theater— that the 
building liecame indis|>ensable and could not be closed. Later, 
when a nearbv school closed teniporari^ly for renovation, 
Fairlington was able to squee/,e in the neighboring students. 
Withou^ Fairlington. the admmistrators would have had a 
problem fmding temporary quarters, so the old school "paid 
otf bv staying o|)en. 

Another school demonstrated that community needs 
can save a building and make it useful enough to warrant 
expansion The phased-out Hollman-Boston High School 
l)ecanie an alternative school for junior high students, a 
preschool, a kindergarten, and a community center. Then the 
center l)ecanie so popular that the community wanted space 
added, and. with funds from the recreation department, a new 
wing and tennis courts were added. 

The county recreation department took over two schools 
when the school di.strict had no further use for them. One 
iK'canie a senior cituen center, a co-op nursery, and a recre- 
ation center lor all ages The recreation department operates 
the building and pay.s the school district for maintenance 
services The depart men t *s other school is used for the per- 
ionning arts, but the district now borrows space for evening 
adult programs 

Adult educ ation provided as an alternative for dropouts 
irnm hie;h schools is the prime function of the Langston Brown 
Klementarv School, The same building also houses communi- 
t\ program.s. and the operating and maintenance costs are 
shared b\ the district, the recreation department, and a 
coninuinitv action program 

( oniniunitv service seems t\) be the watchword of Ar- 
Inmlon Count \ The l)rew K lenient ar\ School has a capacitv 
(»i l.UHi ;tp(i an enn^liment oi onlv 4{)0 Nevertheless, the 
buildiim 1^ InlU (xcupicd with programs that cover almost 
e\iT\ roiK ei\ 'ibic scr\ \rv lo> a conmuinitv " career education, 
adult fdui at ion j pres( hool. a kindergarten, a reading clini(. 





daycare, recreation, free luhches in the .summer, senior citizen 
lunches and recreation center, and a police-aide program. 
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Since there is a hmit to the number of governmental programs th«l 
neetl housing, the Arhngton Pubhc Srhools admmislration suggested 
; to the Mhool board that a <'itizens committee be eslabhshed to 
n( ornmend guidelines (or selecting nongovernmental tenanU in 
emptv schoolhouses The following questions were put forward for 
conMderation 

Should the school board continue its present practice of 
U)nsKienng individuallv each lease or joint occupancv arrangement 
and i <»ntinue to restn< t such arrangements to other governmental 
a gem les'^ 

Should the school board act as a lessor to permit other 
governmental agencies, nonprofit organizations, and/or orgamzations 
tor profit to use ptjrtions ur parcels of school property? 

Should the school board permit youth-serving agencies (nonprofit 
or profit-making) to least available public school spaces'' 

Should the role of the school bt)ard be expanded into addiUonal 
ser\ ice areas for developing human resources by extending the use of 
resources and assuming program responsibilities? (This may require 
legislative ac tion ) 

Should the school board discharge its resp<jnsibilitv "t<i provide 
for the erecting, furnishing, and equipping of necessary school 
buildings and appurtenances and the maintenance thereof by 
I conveving all s< hool propertv to the County Board of Supervisor 
I and leasing back onK such portions or parcels as are needed for 
school purposes on a J-to-Vvear term basis'* Sh<iuld it lease from 
others as well'* 

Should a more comprehensive human resources unit be developed 
to im lude edu< alion with other communitv servuo agencies'* (Thus 
mav require legislative a<'tion ) 
j The guidelines are intended to include 

A means of identifying available spare and making it known to 
pros|)ec tive users 

A pro<edurf for appl>ing f(»r space 
(luidelines for giving^pnontv to apph< ants 
Relationshijjh with existing school programs 
I St hool services and resoun es that may be extended to surcesalul 

' applicants 

I Restn( tions to be im|)ose<i on space users 

Proceilures for resolv ing < onfiu ts during the lease |)eriod 
! Means ot <letermming fet^ or costs 

j Hudgetarv ami ac(ountmg proce<lures 

j Other a[ipropnate findings and recommendations 
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Local committees determine new occupancy 
for empty classrooms 

"The Canadian city, Toronto, also invited t itizen participation 
in finding new uses forempt y school space. Toronto's problem, 
as of 1975, was still confined to empty classrooms and 
incomplete buildings, and the hcwd of education set up local 
committees to allocate vacant rooms to nonprofit users. 

The over all scheme is called Parallel Use, which means 
that a group can have exclusive occupancy of vacant educa- 
tional space between 8 a.m, and 10:30 i>,m., Monday through 
Friday. The decision on whether space is vacant and who can 
use It for each school is made by a f^arallel Use Committee 
(PUC) of school staff, parents, residents, and local businesses 
and agencies, A PUC is established if a school has under 7(K) 
pupils and more than three empty classrooms, or if it has more 
than 700 pupils and over five empty rooms. 

If a PUC accepts a nonprofit tenant (profit-making 
enterprises are discouraged by the central bo^ird), the tenant 
pays p>er sq ft per year for heat, lighting, and mainte- 

nance Alterations to a room are done by the board and 
charged to the user. Ka(h tenant has to pay $40 a year for 
insurance, which brings the total annual payment to about 
$l,r)00 fXT room. From the mcome, the board allocates money 
to help subsidize groups that cannot afford the full rent. 

During 197') the city received 28 applications for Parallel 
U\e ( la.ssrooms Twelve were for daycare or nursery schools; 
the others were evenly divided among recreation, social ser- 
vices, and education activities. 

The taxpavers of Ritcnour School District, a conserva- 
tive iommunity near St Louis. Missouri, chose to keep the 
status quo when their board of education recommended 
reorganizing the grade s\ stems. A drop in enrollment showed 
( learK that some elementary schools would have to close, and 
the administration recommended closing four, changing the 
7-9 grade jumor high schools to H-H grade intermediates, and 
converting one junior high into a second high school 




The citi/eiih had difficulty in accepting an additional 
high school at the ^aine t inie as other schools were being closed 
and rejected the proposal, even though the administration 
demonstrated a possible $2(KMKK) savings in the restructuring. 
The board is now arranging to close three elementary schools 
(and has named a fourth for later closing) and will keep the 
K-(). 7-9, and 10-12 grade structure. 

Kitenour's most centrally located school slated for clos- 
ing will be converted into a prevocational preparatory school 
for grades 8-10. A second school may house adult education 
programs. particularK for the growing number of senior 
citizens in the district. No specific plans have been announced 
for the third school, but the district is considering a suggestion 
to lease it to the countv's special education program. 

Seven closed in Washington State 

On Paget Sound, the Kdmonds School District closed seven 
.schools when enrollments dwindled and operating budgets 
were reduced Five of them have been put to new uses, and the 
two most recent l\ closed have been offered to two cities, 
Kdmonds and Mount lake Terrace, for $1 a vear rent. Both 
cities are evaluating how they could use the schools. 

The VVoo(iway Klementary School is being used as an 
alternative high school, and the Maplewood School was 
converted to a special education center for children with 
learning diffi( ulties that could not be accommodated in their 
own service area The classrooms in the Cypress Elementary 
School in Alderwood Manor are used as a warehouse for the 
distrit t, and the gym houses a community recreation program. 

A private .school lea.scs Martha Lake Elementary School 
in Edmoiuis and pays for Us own operating and minor 
maintenance costs The most diverse reuse is in the Edmonds 
Elementary School, which now rents space to seven private 
and public tenants. These are a theater and a business 
companv, a federal housing agency; the city's family help 
agency, community college, and daycare centers; and the 
district's spec lal education and food division 
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So. the moral of these stories is to start planning for 
enrollment decline and school building reuse on districtwide 
basis rather than school by school. Your task will be mare 
time-consuming, but your chances of success will be greater, 
and one school and its constituency will feel part of a larger 
plan instead of feeling singled out 
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Unless vou are in a district that does not conform to the 
national trend, yoii are going to lose pupils. There is no need to 
guess wildiv at this loss because with a little research you can 
estimate how many children will attend school during the 
next five years. ( Kindergarten children five years from now are 
already born.) Ten-year estimates are more complicated, 
requiring estimates of births and, of course, beingsubject to all 
the uncertainties of a lengthier time span from today's 
baseline. But u^u vears is not a very long time in the life of a 
schiX)!. 

In anv case, look to see if there is a noticeable difference 
among populations in each grade of your high schools, middle 
schools, and elementary schools. If so, you have a good 
indication that S( hool enrollments are reflecting birth changes 
or population migrations, or both. For example, in a district in 
which there are 6(M) students in each of the high .school classes 
ami no more than, say, :m in any of the lower grades, it is not 
(hfficult to .see that when the smaller cla.sses reach the high 
school, the total district sue will be considerably less. 

Other factors will al.so affect the enrollments. For in- 
stance, a (list net with a private or parochial K-6 or K-8 school 
will get a "bump" if and when the.se pupils enter the public 
s( hool.s Or, >ou rnav get more students staying through high 
s( hool if V our programs meet the needs of tho.se who do not 
intend to go to college 

The next step is toanalv/.e your student population on a 
school. bv-school basis rather than districtwide. It may be that 
in one .section of a community there is a decline in the number 
of elementarv schoolchildren, while in another area the 
numbtT of children entering school remains constant and will 
keep that .school at or close to capacity. A Massachusetts 
district reports that m one at tendance area there have been no 
births for the last three vears, but two other schools will havea 
continuing fl(A\ of entering pupils for at least four more years. 
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Birth rates 

The trends in grade-by-grade enrollments and school atten- 
dance zont?s are the most important—and easiest— pieces of 
demographic information to use. However, they must be 
supplemented with a knowledge of the number of preschool, 
children, or lacking this, with the number of births to school 
district residents. Be wary of relying on the records of your 
local hospital. It may be that the maternity department has 
taken over the work of a nearby haspital or that it is regularly 
used by out-of-district residents. Make sure, then, that you 
understand the birth data you collect. 

Since there is a five-year gap between births and kinder- 
garten entrance, a census of preschool children residing in the 
district will give you a better indication than births alone of 
the size of entering classes over the next five years and will 
help to pr(\vide an opportunity to build a total statistical base 
for the future. With these data, and with a knowledge of the 
percentage of children who can be expected to go to nonpublic 
schools, you can make your first estimates on the most likely 
numbers who will be enrolled. 

Incidentally, when taking such a preschool census, you 
might wish to acquire a piece of information that will help you 
make a ten-year projection and determine future total births: 
the age and family plans of women living in your school area. 
But be prepared for some opposition on the basis of invasion of 
privacy. 

You also would like to know if these same women are 
planning to stay or to move out, and who (how old and how 
many children) will replace them. Now we are getting a bit 
sophisticated and the job at this point is probably best left to 
the professional demographer. However, you can ask the right 
questions about any projections that have been produced and 
are in a better position to decide how much confidence to 
ascribe to them as a base for sch(>ol-closing decisions. 
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In and out migration 

We have already suggested the desirability of knowing the 
frequency with which fa^iilies move in and out of a neigh- 
borhood. Does the community attract young couples to small 
homes? Is it a '*stepping-Btone" community, holding on to its 
families only until they e^rn enough to move elsewhere? Is it a 
high tax area, driving out older couples? Is it too expensive for 
young couples? In whicl^ case, do the families moving in tend 
to be older, with fewer ^maW children but many upper-grade 
youngsters? All these need to be assessed locally and. at least 
on a judgmental level, allowed to influence the enrollment 
data, or at least the decisions on school closings based on them. 

Zoning and potential land development 

You can obtain information about the availability of land and 
the type of building allowed under present zoning codes from 
city. town, or county governments, and from real estate 
agents. Real estate agents shou Id be able to give an estimate of 
the number of housing units that will be built over the next 
five years, the type, price, and even a profile of the likely 
buyers. If most of thtj available building area is scattered lots 
on which two, thre<^, or even four houses might be built, 
chances are good that real estate agents can provide a 
reasonable estimattj of the possible child-impact on your 
schools. 

If the availably building area Ls in large plots, that cou Id 
bring an influx of cliildren even if the current lack of roads or 
sewers makes that unlikely. In this case you may be able to 
safeguard your dmvKt by working to effect legislation, or 
simply an agreement with the owner, that if the land is 
developed in a wpy that will attract a large number of 
children, the buil^ler will help provide a school facility to 
a(Tomm(xlate th(^e children. Such action has been taken in 
many districts with the cooperation of the builders, who use 
the availability a new school as a selling point (but we are 
talking here of growth, not decline). Even with a new develop- 
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im*nt. thert* mav bo no nml at all to hmkl new schools. Yours 
may I)** a cominumty stnutltant'ously (leclintng in school-age 
chil(Jren in the i)l(lt'r part of town and nt't'ding a now school in 
tht* developing arca^. Perhaps growth and decline will cancel 
mit the need tor a'n\ new school, i)Ut oidy a careful analysis 
udltell. 

Ther" 5s ain,)ther side to /.oniug. Some school -reuse 
proposals h.i\'e been blocked by local /.oning. in one case a 
school district wi.sbed to move its offices into a surplus school, 
but the coninumty concerned fought it on the basts of 
nonconforming use 

Private schools 

In ^ome di^trifct.s pruate schools account tor 25 percent or 
more ot the potential student body Some private schools- 
part uularly ( bun b-sponsored schools— are undergoing severe 
^hruikage and will consoltdate, or even close down. Any 
district trying to estimate the number of pupils it will have to 
^er\e m^ist keep close watch on the area's private schools. To 
the degree that tbe\ decline m enrollments, their former 
students ma\ take up an\ slack that is develof)ing in the 
public schooN 

In recent \eajs there lias been an increase of private 
presrbools that ( ater to working women who need all-day care 
lor their children. In some districts almost twice as many 
( bildren enter the first grade as are m the kindergarten 
piograms These students are the offspring of women who 
wanted all dav c.ire that was not available m public kinder- 
garten^ So It is necessar\ to look especiallv carefully at 
kindergarten eniolbneiits as a predictor of first -gr^ide si/e, 
liere w one case where the u^ual "cohort -survival" nietho(|;of 
predicting eiirollmeiiis (ould cause serious miscalculation ot 
future nunil)ers l)efore establishing the customary grade-to- 
grade survival r )tios You will need to correct vour first-grade 
eruolimeni projt'ctions to rellect this influx. 





The cost of operation 

In addition to demographic information, you have to know 
whether your buildings are economical to operate and main^ 
tain. With high energy costs, it is no longer enough to know 
only the total fuel and electric bill for the district. Records for 
tMt h school must be established and kept up to date. 

What vou may find when you do this could be startling. 
For exampU-, schools built during the 195()s and 1960s, with 
exten-<;ive exterior glass, may prove to be more expensive to 
heat and maintain than buildings constructed 30 years earlier 
It mav well he that the cost of heating a building will cause 
>(>ii to tonsider closing a newer structure before you close a 
sound, older one. On the other hand, the newer structure may 
have a higher jx^fcentage of usable space For instance, its 
( eilings are lower. So a building-by-hiiilding analysis should be 
on ivcost i>er net .square foot or cost |>er .square f^oot per pupil. 

Othei factors affectin*^ which schools to keep and which 
to turn to other us€^ are the carrying charges of the building 
it.self (It IS difficult to con.sider closing a building on which 
several \ears of payments must .still be made); the cost of 
insurance, which mav be lower on newer buildings; and the 
cost of transportation-the location of a building and the ease 
of reaching it 

There are also what might be considered the hidden 
exix^nses involved in determining whether to close School A or 
School H, or to make some other arrarigemert. For example, 
one school mav have better or more flexible facilities than 
another Si/e is important HK'hoo.sin;{ between twostructures: 
vou mav prefer to maintain the lar.^er one and leave .some 
^pace idle since it would provide space for future expansion of 
programs or an unanticipated ri.se in student population. 

The abandonment of any school .should be examined in 
light of an\ plan you may have for the reorganization of grade 
levels m order toenhance the effect ivene.ss of your educational 
program. Do v on hoi^e to have a four-year high school instead 
of a three-vear one'^ Do you plan to move from K-6-:l-3 a 
K-o. middle .school pattern? Each .school dosing must be 
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tested against its effect on the future organizational plan. 

Our emphasis here has been on costs of operating the 
biulding. Any analysis must include the potential savings in 
adthinLstration and staff-people costs. These are the sensitive 
costs to .analyze: How many persons would be absorbed 
elsewhere in the district, and how many R I F'ed (Reduction in 
Force)? For one elementary school, the total estimated sav- 
ings to the dtstrict for closure have varied from $10(MXX) to 
$:5()5,()0() |)er year. 

Looking atthe educational program 

You should also consider the unmet educational needs of the 
district, which fall roughly into two categories: needs that are 
now perceived as unmet b> the district itself, and needs that 
the state or some other body may mandate that you meet in 
the future. 

In Fairfax City, Virginia, for example, the city s building 
program to meet the quickly rising population in the 195()san(I 
l%()s resuked in stripi)ed-down schools. There were no art 
rooms, no music rooms, and the libraries were inadequate, A 
recent study suggests that, as studeat population declines, it 
will be possible to remodel the elementary schools to provide 
those facilities that the local community wants. Almost all of 
theanticipate<l empty rooms could be absorbed into the school 
program in this manner. 

In a similar manner, when elementary school enr^)ll- 
ments first declined in Yonkers, New York, the newly vacated 
ro<)ms were turned into reachng laboratories for pupils needing 
special attention. 

Other educational demands that have been satisfied m 
rooms or areas no longer needed for clas.sroom instruction 
include dramatics, auditoriums, physical recreation space, 
special education, teacher workrooms, and offices for special- 
ists and for administration 

ObvioiisK, the list of applicants for available space couki 
go on arid on In Virginia, a .school with a 6() percent decrease in 
population was able to fill everv nook and crannv of its 
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bmldin^. and then riainied that it needed more space. The 
expansion educational projjrams into available space must 
^)e viatched with care, but before givnij; away or abandoning 
space entireK, it^ i.s important that a district examine its 
program to determine what areas have been skimped on and 
whethei it would be wise to provide space in order to institute 
specific programs. 

The mandates-present and coming 

Man\ school districts do not now provide kindergarten pro- 
grams Since 49 states will now support local kindergarten 
programs, and main states mandate them, the likelihood is 
that the demand for this service will grow even while student 
F)opulation dec lines If \<,u do not have kindergartens in \our 
distiKt. tlic\ might \vell be the tlrst camlidate for available 
spat e 

In a(l(htion to kmdergarten programs, some states are 
exi)ected to recjuire s( hool programs such as adult education, 
p(Mseion(lar\ educatum, continuing education, and senior 
riti/en e(lu(ati(m Is it possible that an\ or all of these 
programs will he mandated for \our school district within the 
next few \ears * 

With one-third of the mothers of preschool children in 
the labor fone (and one-half of the mothers of school-ago 
1 hildreii). we can expect only more demand for preschool and 
after-s< hool programs. [Reflect upon this in your planning 

Hevond an\ changes m educational program that may be 
enfor( ed b\ the state. \ou must also be concerned with federal 
mandate- If \our district is under integration orders, they 
must be taken into account when the possibility of closing 
M hools is ( onsidered He\on(| that, if closing a school might 
<ause segregation. \ou should be aware that a court .suit is 
Iikelv to be mstituted and to be successful, 

Be\on(l the issue of integration and segregation, courts 
ha\e upheld the right of a .school board to move children from 
one school at tendaiu e area to anot her A boards right to clo.se 
a schuoL redraw boun(lar\ lines, or otherwise change the 
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Mrurture of its school s\stem may be challenged in court, but 
based on past experiences the school board will eventually 
win. 

Finally, consider the national moveirnent to assure access 
to educational programs by the physically and mentally 
handicapped. In some cases the removal of architectural 
barriers fur the physically disabled will be the issue (in which 
of vour buildings can this be accomplished most readily?). In 
others, s[)ecial resource rooms and additional support staff 
and services will be required. The key terms to consider are 
"mainstreaming the handicapped" and providing "the least 
restrictive alternative '* 

Legal constraints and government help 

There ma> be legal factors that will affect whether you will 
choose to abandon a building. Districts in some states lose 
control of their buildings when the\ are not used for school 
purposes. This is true in California, and any profit made from 
selling those buildings goes into the state coffers. On the other 
hand, schools in Massachusetts are constructed by the cities; 
therefore abandoned schools remain the property of the city 
rather than the district. 

In Nash\ille, Tennessee, the Charter of Metropolitan 
Nashville-Davidson County provides that any building de- 
clared surplus b\ the board of education is to be administered 
b\ the Public Propert\ Administration, which may opt to 
rent, lease, or sell at public auction. Under the charter, title to 
all propertN is held h\ the metropolitan go\ernment for use by 
\arious public agencies and hoards. 

Fa en if an abandoned building is vours to do with as you 
wish, state law mav be rest rut i\e. In vour state, can >ou sell or 
Use <\ school building for other than school purposes without a 
iommunit\ referendum? K\en if no referendum is needed bv 
Lm. IS the local situation such that a referendum would be 
ad\ isable'^ And. assuming \ou can determine to sell or lease a 
buildint;. are there an\ restrictions on the activities that can 
be ( arned out within it* l: .'^ 
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In nian\ states it would not he possible under any 
1 ircurnsrances to lease a school l)uikling to a religious group, 
political group, or prnate school. In others, no such restric- 
tionsexist Voui heedom toact should hecarefullv researched 
bet(ne [)u[)licl\ announcing >our intentions ^ 

Will there he lederal and ^tate government assistance in 
roping vMth school reuse? Kxentuallv Kven now hills have 
been mtiodui ed m the T S (\)ngress toprovide funds to local 
distiicts tor con\eision ot schools to alternative public uses 
and t(. allow tax benefits for- pn\ate corporations willing to 
puichasc school pi(,pen\ outright. In the New York State 
Asseihbh pending legislation would stimulate the conversion 
ol surplus public schools to housing for the elderly- 
Some states ha\e legislation that encourages }o\ni gov- 
ernmental use ot school space--Ari/ona and California's "civic 
.»(ts** and PennsNhania's 1972 act that expresslv 
permit> inter*g()\ernmental cooperation between most units of 
g<»\ernment includmg school districts -'in the performance of 
then go\ernnieritcd tunctions, powers, or responsibilities " 

'riie (it\ ot Jackson\ille enacted an ordinance in 1975 
estal)bshing a Community Education Omsortiuni. The con- 
dor tium < ooidinates educational. reci*( ational. cultural, social, 
health, ami other agencies toward "'a more efficient use of 
Mb<M>l and other pul)lic tacihties through an extension of 
perM>nm*l. l)uildmg. and ecjuipment " 

The school's role in the community 

Mefore det iding on the di.sposition ot a school l)Uildirig, check 
vvhai i(»lc rt pla\s m the (ommunitv. In Austin, Texas, a 
M.mmitiee has recommended r^gairist closing schools in the 
central (rt\ because that \vould emi its residential character, 
riu^ leA people uli.) are still there would move out, and 
» nnent ettorts to improve the inner citv would collapse. 

Strong iornmi.nit\ a(tion forced Seattle to abandon 
[)ians ti>r ( losuig a ^roup oi s( hools Arul in .Jackson, Mississip- 
ettoits If, rebuild areas of the cit\ ha\e l)een successful 
liiiii-h })e(ause the school Innlrlings remain available, al- 
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though tht'V are( urrentl> hem ^ put to other use, The tit y will 
return the buildings to school use when the residences are 
occupied and childrt^'n are in the area and read\ for schooL 

Some cities face another dilemma, Inner -city renewal 
efforts, including additional housing units, require education- 
al and conmiunitv facilities to he successful, Ye^ over all, their 
district's school enrollment is declining How does a sthool 
board rall> support for more school space downtown while 
closing schools elsewhere ' This can only point up to the need 
for broad comnuinitv participation in the planning effort 

Define your terms 

After \ou find ad' vou can about pupil' population trends, 
building conditions, and legal restraints in your district, what 
do you do with the uiiot tiiatioa'' First, check to ensure that 
the district has a definition of when space is "extra," In 
Newton, Mas.sachusetts, before any schools were empty, the 
school board adopted a policv of detiniifg what was meant bv 
"surplus space." and then prepared to apply that policy 
statement against the conditions in its schools. 

The Newton policv states that itUlividual elementary 
schools should ha\e sufficient classrooms to continue the 
present pupil-tea( hei latioof 2.i.4:l plus resource rooms equal 
It! numl)er to l l |K'rcent of the classrooms. Thus, if a school 
had 4^)M students, it would need 20 homerooms (468 divided by 
I'l 4) plus three resource rooms ( lo percent of 20). The policv 
notes that librarv, gvmnasium, and auditorium facilities are 
additional to these figures and "where lacking, adjustments 
would need to be made " 

AppKing the Newton fornitila becomes simple. If a 
M hool of 4HH students has 2.1 classrooms, two iire surplus. If it 
has 22 < lassrooins. it is one room short 

Hut the Newton fornuila also rec(/gni/es that a school 
lannot be seen ,is a separ<ite entitv In a second section of its 
definition, it veks to "reseive" a number of "geographically 
apportioned rooms" foi uses such as "super resource rooms, 
atter-s( hool ^'avtare and cooperative, funded nurserv 
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schools** Thus the Newton torrmila takes into aecount not 
onl\ the spei ifie needs ol a school hut also the general over all 
needs ol thesv^tem iMore important, it defines exactly what is 
needed prior to anv decisions that might threaten an individ- 
ual school, thus detuMng a potentially explosivesituation The 
''>rniula is applied m an objei tive manner and the results can 
he made evidenl to all 

This pi oi /sv, ol dcllning w hat |v, surplus can be ext reme(y 
important no/ onU iii making the decision to abandcm a 
f)ml(hng. Ol p;irt r)| a l)uildmg. but also m showing the public 
that sf)ace wlju h it perceuch as empt\ or unnecessary is truly 
needed to maintain a |)rograin In Fairlax (^it\. Virginia, a 
straight f)Upils-to-classroonis analysis showed eniptv rooms, 
but when piogram needs weiv defined in advance o* making 
the ' ount. it was lound tliat onlv one classroom in the entire 
(hstrut could actualU be considered surplus, fai fewer than 
had l)een piojecled 

Planning to plan 

The task ol planning toi (iechne is complex: the proper 
organi/atir)n to undertake the planning needs careful consul- 
eration 'I'he ivsponsilnht v tor initiating planning rests with 
the M hool distiK t, as will the lormal adoption anci implemen- 
tation ol a plan with all its conseciuemes In between, school 
board meml)eis, district administiators. teachers (mavbe stu- 
dents ^. paients. toinnuirui v wide representatives (especially 
those kiiowledgeal)le in the needs of agencies that niav be 
•f)otenti.il lenanlsi. and pul)lii otiu ials need to be or( hestrated 
so that data .ue gallieied and analv/ed. options are stirted. 
lenlative plaiis if\\vn \m\)Uv review, final plans refined, and 
irnplemental strategies devt^loped 

No single oi'^ani/ational structure will work in alt cases, 
luit heie are some lonsiderations when organizing and assign- 
ing res|>onsibihties 

allow time-at least a veai-lroni stait to accepted plan 
|)rov ide plent v of oppoi t umi v lor communicating the facts, 
the opt inns. tn<| tlie plan to the (oniniumtv. and for getting 
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<|ih*>lion^ laist'd aiul aiiswvml and IVaix .illayod. (In one 
meduuu-si/ed distiii t .{2 f)ul)lic nu't'tmgs were held I. oiv the 
pnuvss w.ts (»\ei I 

make sure the l)asie(lein(>^'ra[>hie and cost data are reliable, 
and find simple, i lear \va\s ot eonimunitat in^' them. 

sometime^ professional consultants should be retained to 
develop data, undertake [)ub|ie opinion polls, and provide an 
ol))ettive ie\ie\v ot alternatives 

start the piocess bet{)re the tirst school i.s closed, betoie the 
( omnuinitv |s tVa^'inented 

t.isk forces set up to deal \Mth special areas can be 
usetul-like le^'al c{»nstraints. operating costs, human services 
needs \n the communitv, and public communications. 

set lealistic. l)ut tirin dates and schedules 

l>e\()iHl the (le\eli)[)ment of the plan are nnplemental 
stages Plan toi the ordeitv completion and retirement of 
those responsil)|c tor the planning and the transfer of respon- 
sil)dities to tht>se who must make it work 

The plan itselt should have long-term ol)|ectives and 
short-term goals For instance, what are the district's general 
reuse {)b)ecti\es ovt^r the next decade? (Should it assume 
lesponsibiht \ for bioader services to a wider range ot citizens 
withm detined tlnaniial coiistramts. o\\ at the other extieme. 
provide the most ettuient K-12 program and keej) out of the 
human services and real estate l)usiness'M And short-term 
What schools will be closed or converted next vear. and what 
wiii happen to the students, the staft. and the tax base? 

The plan is the tlrst step, u may put into place a process 
that will keep the district tnmi doing somet hing it will regret 
l>itt>i. while It IS exploring the opportunities that enrollment 
decline and surplus spa( e t.in make possible 
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Finall\. let us step hac k and ret'xamiiu' the hig demographic 
picture. The hahv boom that followed World War II coimided 
with the growth psychology of the nation and formed a basic 
part of It, (Irowth in power, economic development, per capita 
income, wealth, and consumer living standards all came to 
seem somewhat in the natural order of j vents. And growths in 
the number of births eac h year would continue to provide an 
undergirding of the momentum— or so it seemed. 

Our "c hartists" began to . tudv only the postwar trends 
and. for the mos^ pa**!, neglected to bother vAth completed 
tamilv si/e. They concentrated oij total births and did not 
notic e when famih size began to drop from 3.7 in 1959, to 3 in 
19<5r), and down to 2 5 in llHiH. The "real" factor to them was 
the number of children born each vear. This number had 
groun to 4 '.\ million m 1957 and continued to hover above 4 
million until 1965. 

In 1975 births hovered just over 3 million, down a million 
from as recent l\ as 19H;i, and completed family size was at its 
lowest point in our history ( l.HHchildren/family in 1974) How 
muc h further down is it going'* 

Where are we headed? 

The number f)t births can be estimated by multiplying the 
fertility rate b\ the number of women of childbearing age. 
However, the fertilitv rate (the number of births per l.(K)() 
women aged 15-441 is not a precise measure since it is an 
average rate tor the \ears involved. 

Since 19H1 the rising number of women of childbearing 
age has been offset by a declining fertility rate. But the bottom 
IS not about to fall out, even if the fertility rate reaches 1.7 (it 
uas 1 8f> in 1974) as studies sugge.st. because the number of 
women of childbeanng age will continue to increase from the 
42 4 million of 1970 to a whopping 54.8 million in 1985 (a 
growth of 29 jx^rcent ) These are the children of the postwar 
babv boom. 
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Yet while their nuniher is practically certain, their 
values, their attitudes, and their expected family size are not. 
Bitth Expectations of Amenvan Wu es, a 1973 survey by the 
r.S. Bureau ot the Census, shows that young wives aged 18-24 
expfct a familv size of 2 3, which contrasts markedly with an 
average expectation of 2.9 in 1967 and 3,1 in 1965 surveys. 
(Replacement level of births to wives is 2.2.) Of these younger 
wi\es. 70 percent expect no more than two children, and the 
report concludes that "the low levels of expected future 
fertihtv amon^ voung wives in the United States suggest that 
the ( urreiit low buth rates will remain low for the immediate 
future at least " 




Projected population for ages 5 to 15 

We can see where we may be going with school enroll- 
ments bv examining the 5^9 and 10-14 age-groups projected 
K the ( ensus Bureau in February, 1976. Since school-age 
children for 1979 have alreadv been born (and their totals are 
heading downward), the projections s: art with births in 198(1 
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For that and sul)si'queni veais ilu' (Viisun Bureau projects' 
thiee series, each l)ase(l on a (htlerent ruiml)er ofchiUhen per 
family It there were to l)e I 7 children per familv, the dechne 
ni enrollments would continue until \WH Mow it starts to 
rise With 2 I chiUhen per tanuK, the decline would l)()ttoni 
out in \9H'2 and l)v the >ear JlHH) would exceed the 1974 total 
l)v 2 million With 2 7 chiUhen per tamiK, we could expect i:} 
million moreschool-a^echilchvu in the v ear than in 1974 
The National Center hji KcUicat^onal Statistics uses a 
slight Iv (htteient method in estimating school enrollments tor 
^ gi.ides K-12 II prepares onlv one projectioiu which shows 




l*!o|('( ted pijl)li( ^( inH»l ctin)llmeni 




eniollnicnts m cU'im-ntaiA and ^(Mondan ^ hools dropping 
Uuii) \:> million >n in 41 nulhon in Wm, Kloinrntan 
iMiiollmcnts wjll drop fn almut 1 (i million to a low of 24.J 
nnllion in ll^SO, then ^ain 8(MMM)0 I)n VM] SiHomlary HirolN 
nu nts vvdl (ItH linr nioiv sharply, from U):2 million in 1974 to Hi 
Miillmn in \V\. dral. tht^n. tor the period through UW:} 

uiili a d(rrcasr (,| \ million m total K-IJ public school 
eniollment.plusormmuNW hatevcr unrcrtamt it's an'retlectHl 
ni scUrtm- the lanjiK .i/r lactois ^u^^t^sted In the (\'nsus 
liiiicairs tlirtr seritvs 

It .ipprar.s that Con^MVsN \m11 apprcAc a mid-dt'(>adi* 
iviiMis starting in IMS.") In national terms this will provide a 
num- tivtpient i heck on si hool enrollments 

Mobility 

We are a animw ot movers, or rather ot movers and ^ta\ers, 
and sime we aie also a societ\ that vahie^ its treedoms. we 
neithei dnectU lonirol the m(»\ement ot people nor require 
lejiistratio^i toi a leioid ot then' tomm^^ and ^ain^s. Facts 
about mol)iht\. then, are hard to ohtam. and harder to 
estimate ai\urateU. partiVularl\ (or small i;olitical luris Ac- 
tions smh as s, tiool distiu rs. and more particularU tor the 
numin i and <i«:e ot i hiidien iinoKed 

He;iionall\ and nationall\. we are better (.ft, (or the 
Census Bureau's s.niiplm^r ^ur\eys pro\i(le us with both a 
n<i(ionaLan(l Standaid Metiopolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) 
Pt' Hiieot population mo\ement. We know that between lf)7() 
and I^Ci the South and West c(mtmued to experience a net 
in-mi^iation whde the Xoitheast ami North ( eiitral regions 
each suttered net out -migration We know also that ot the 
tbild populatKm ajrcd :] to 1!^ m^ million), about one-third 
ino\ed to a ddtei-nt houst« during this time, but 4r) percent of 
these im)\(Ml withm tlie same SMSA. While ^(mie of this total 
nio\emen» represents a trade-oft tfor each family moving out 
another mo\es mi. nuich also leflects the regional shitts. 

Mobilitv toi s(bool districts remains a key factor in 
deinomaphK anaKscs and m planning for shrinking enroll- 
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riU'Mts Oiu* of the lU'WiT nioahUP's ol' local mobility is the 
aiimial IHS tabulatH/ii of tho loral populaiion that ls made 
pniiiarilv lor ivvemu'-hharin^ purposes. Ft shows the number 
of (lepeudeiits and ihv iiumber of people over W by county of 
resKleiKv Apart from this newer kind of data, ihe prediction of 
mobduv depends lor the most part on local information such 
as houhinj» permits, telephone connections, bank accounts, 
watiT meter changes, and zoning modifications and variations. 
Rut each ha^ biases, manv are less than comprehensive, and a 
substantial <unount oi judgment is involved. Moreover, we are 
m ,1 period oi ceonomic uncertainty where new individual 
housing, tract developments, and towns are nearly all in 
abevance. but mav burgeon again. 

Alertness and vigilance are the es.sential ingredients for 
anticipating thi' impact of the movement of people on local 
school enrollments. This njovement may not cause shrinkage 
or it mav oidy dampen the rate of decline in school districts. 
Kor some, it will exacerbate the problem, while for many 
(list I lets the combination of fewer births plus migration will 
vield a net los.s of enrollment. 

Your goal is to see that whatever adjustments are 
required are carried out equitably in a context of min- 
imizing losses and seizing the opportunities for broad- 
ening the vision and improving the performance of 
public education. 
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Arlington Fuhlic Schools 
1428 Quinc-v Street 
Arlington. Va 2221)7 

^ Mowrr County Senior Citizens 
Center 

408 Fourth Street. S K 
Austin. Minn r»912 

Hustin Community College 
Uidgeview Campus 
W>1 Neai 

Austin. Tex 78721 

Austin Independent School 
t)l() North (iuada loupe 
Austin. Tex 78752 

Birminghiim Fuhlir Schools 

Memll Street 
Birmingham, Mich 4^)12 

(ireattr Boston Community 
[>evelopment CoriM>ration 
177 State Street 
Boston. Mass 02109 

Hustonc Boulder Inc 
H85 Arapahoe Avenue 
Boulder, Colo 80.102 

Franklin Count v School Distnct 
Boy m 

C .nesville. Fla .JO-Wl 
(!.isw >lds In( 

'Vm 'AW Foothill Boulevard 
V laremont. Calif 91711 

Kav burn County School Distnct 
Clayton. Cia M'y'iry 

Cleveland Board of Education 
1 180 Kast Hth Street 
Cleveland. Ohio 44114 

Covina-Vallev CniHed S( hool 

Dwtnct 

Box m 

Covma. ( alif 'M72.J 



Croton Puhlic School Svstem 
Old Post Road 

Croton-on-Hudson. N.Y lp520 

Dayton City Schools 
MS West First Street 
Dayton. Ohio 45402 

DownertGcttve Park Distnct 
H8.J5 South Main Street 
Downer* Grove. III. (i0515 

Fairfax County public S<^^hools 
10700 Page Avenue 
Fairfax. Va 22SXM) 

Federal Way Sthool Distnct No 210 
31455 - 28th Avenue South 
Federal Way. Wash 98002 

Poudre School Distnct R-1 
2407 LaPort Avenue 
Ft Collins. Colo 8a52l 

Foxboro Public Schools 

The Vincent Igo Administration 

Butldmg 

.South & Carpenter Streets 
Foxboro. Mass 020;}5 

Freehold Municipal Council 
51 West Mam Street 
Freehold. N J 07728 

Glr»ucester De 'elopment Team 
94 Main Street 
(Uoucfster. Mass 01930 

Goleta Union School Dtstnct 
5689 Hollister Avenue 
(Joleta. Calif 9:j017 

HuntsvillcjCity Schools 
Box 1256 

Huntsville. Ala ;)5807 

William Downing Associates 
DeWitt Building 
Ithaca, N Y 14850 
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•JdikMin l*uhli( S( hooKs 
Box tm 

Jackson. Mlss ,J9*Jlk) 

Duval Count V School Board 
l<i25San Mari.o Boulevard 
Administration BuiidiriK 
•iack^nville, Fla .12*2()7 

rommunjtv Ktluiatum Center 
714 St)uth We^tiuMJ^e 
Kdlamaz(M), Mn h VMM}7 

Kdm«>n<J> St hool Djsinct Sn |.'> 
Mm ■ l%th Strt-t-t. SAV 
LvnnHoiKj} Wash *»8<){h 

l)udi;eon Neighhorho(Hi ANsotiatHm 
Ma<hM>n, Wis '> tTl 1 

Kvc Neck I'njon Krce St hool iJNtrjct 
.tl(t Hornidgf K.iacJ 
Maniaronctk NY lo.vn 

Mansheld Town Mariapcr 
Box 207 

MansHvId ( Vnter. i imn (wijrMj 

Monterev IVnjn'suia I'Tnticjl Sihool 
l)istn« X 
Box lOil 

Montere\, ( 'alit {tMM 

MtRjnt HolK ( ommuiutv ( enter 

B*- nerd Stnt- 1 
MoL' , Mollv. N J t)8iit^l 

Mt'tn)|M>litan Tuhlh S» hools 
JWM Hraiisford Avenue 
Nashville IVnn i7«MM 

The Instnnte lur \n and { rK\\\ 
Hes4>urt es. In< 

I.t'onartJ Street 
New N (.rk N N Mm \ 

Norwalk I..! Mjra«i,i ( i:^ \ \\\\\vi\ 
DiMru f . 

!J.^J»)S<nith ru)neer l?rM,irv arj 
Norwalk ('alit '«K>."><) 

()«ean( jtv Hj^torn .il Miis<Mini 
4<^< West I V \venue 



l*ukett Comnjunitv ( enter 
7071 Deer Diive 
Pu kett \V Js 'A\^y\ 

Board of VaUu auun 

West Iron(k'(|u<ut Ceiiiral S»hool 

I )frfrj( t 

t7tl ( oofH'r Boad 
Kothester, N Y 1 U:i7 

Si I'aul VuUUi S( hools 

710 York Street 

St Taul, Minn TjHK) 

Salt IwikeCifv School Distrh i 

440 Kasi Kirst South 

Salt LakeCjiv. rtahh4ni 

San AntonjM ln(Je|)endent Sch«>ol 
DLstrx t 
141 I. a Va<a 
San Antonio Tex 

Mohonasen S< hool Distnus 
ruoCunv H,Md 
Kotterdaiii. N V IJ 

Hishline S< hool Distrw t 401 
l.")h7r) Anihauni Boulevard. S \\ 
Seattle, Wash MSlMi 

Seattle St hool Distnu No 1 
SI.") Kourth Avenue North 
Seattle \\ash MS'j^H 

Sjoux ( enter Cojrwiiunjtv S('ho(.'l 
Distn< t 

lOJ South Main Street 
Sioux Center lov\a ")1J.")0 

Trhana I'ark Distrw t 
KeireatJoii Department 
10] North M.Cullou^h 
Trhana III <>]Hni 

Boaid ot Kdu<a!i(i!j t<»r Distntl ot 
Colunil.i.j 

ll">' lJ;h Street \ \\ 
Washington DC Jinhh 

BOCKS Salishiirv Centei 
Valeniuie lioad ^ The I'lan. U(Md 
U*'stl)urv N > ' 1 VX) 
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Curtis Coiiiiiiuiiitv ( filter 
KofH«rts Street 
\\'hart<ni, N J oThh'V 

Wi« hita SttlgxMt k Cnilied Sc hocti 
I)L>(n(l 2o<i 
-lJ?<S<iuth Hn )a(!\^.n 
Wuliitrf, Kail bTjoj 

Yonkers VuUlu Si hook 
lA't I'Mnwr Koad 
\onkfrs N V loTMl 



Ottas^a Hojini ot Kiiuratiou 

{.WKJilniour Sir<*et 

Ottawa. Out . ( aiiada Kil*0l*9 

Oxford Hoard ot Kdutatioii 
Ho\ h]i) 

VVo(Misi(M k. Out . ( aiiada N4S TZH 



^ dditional information 

Four publications are recommended for further reading. 

\. 

Shnnkmfi Schools An /i/d/e/a/ occasional paper, 1975, 
available for $2.(K) prepaid from /i/d/e/a/, P.O. Box 628, 
Dayton, Ohio 45419. 

Declining Enrollment: What To Do aasa Executive Hand- 
book Series, Volume II, 1974, available for $2.50 prepaid from 
the American dissociation of School Administrators, 1801 
North Moore Street, Arlington, Va. 22209. ^ 

Fewer Pupils /Surplus Space efl, 1974, available for $3 00 
prepaid from EFL, 850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

The Secondary School: Reduction, Renewal and Real Estate 
EFL, available In Fall of 1976 from efl, a50. Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. \ 

Back to School to Live A 2i)-m\nuXQ 16mm col|f)r film about the 
conversion of C'entral Grammar School to apartments (see 
story on page :*)). Rental copies $.30; sale copus $;«K). Avail- 
able frotii Albert Viator. 3 Calder Street, Gloucester, Mass 
01930. 
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EFL Publications 



Thf following reports are available from rri., 
HTjirniird Avenue. New York, N Y mtl} 



Arts ani> THt Handk appkd An Issvt: of Accf.h?, Gives over 150 examples 
of hou art> programs and faiilities have been made artvssible to the 
handuapped A great varielv of programs are mrludkJ, <rom tactile museums 
to halls lor ijerformmg art sand for all tvpesof hanciuaps Special emphasis on 
the the arts and the h;«ncfKapped ( 1970) 54 (X) 

Thi- Arts in^Koi nd Hi.ac !■> An extensive revH^w of whei* and how the arts 
are fmdmg h(»rnes m rei v< led buildings, and in the process often upgrade uH)an 
(enters and neighbor htK)ds Over examples, with special emphasis on 'do's 
and don't s ' { PCb> STtH) 

(AMfls IN Tbanmtio.s Inten>ret^ demographu factors influencing college 
enrollments diM usses < urreiit at afiemic trends, and des<'nbes how dozens of 
lollt-gt's are produdog new iiuome and /or providing new programit without 
building new facilities { l^To) $4 <M) 

( AKKfK Koti \T\us Faciutiks A programming guide for shared facilities 
that make one set of spates or equipment serve several purposes (1973) $2.()() 

('0MMIMT\ .SiH«M)L ,ShAKIN(. THK SpacK AND THF A( TION HoW Sthools 

share fat ilities^Mith other publit agencies to provide imprt>ved soual services. 
The lM>i)k diMUssew finant mg, plannmg, building, ^^tatfmg, and operating 
tomnuinitv - M hooN (197:j) S4 <)() 

ThF KtON'OMV i)t KnkKi.Y CoNsKRVAriON IS Kl>t t ATIONAL FaCILITIFS 
Keiommendations f«)r reduting etieigv consumption in existing buildmgs, 
reniodelnl profet t^ and future buildin)t.s Kx plains the importance of includ- 
mg lt>ng-term t>|>erating (osts and evaluating capital costs of electntal and 
met hami al ^\ stems (1^7 i) $ii (M) 

hUm \Tio\M ('HAN<.K AMI Akchitk( Ti RAi. C()NsK(ji i-:,N( Ks A report (m 
Mh-M»| design «hat reviews the wide thoiie t>f options available ft)r planning 
new fai limes oi ujMlating old t>ties (19fiMl$2<)0 

Ks\iK(»N\UNTAi Kixt ATfoN Ka(IMT\ Ufmx rii-^ Illustrate** where and 
how ^luilents Uarn aUiut the environment bv UMng exiMing facilities in 
s<h«M)|s. Mimtnunitu's. and naturalsjtes (I97n$2()<) 

FfwfR IMpii^ Si KPU s SpA(F bmks at the phenomenon of shrinking 
enrollments, its extent ii^ pos.M!>le duralitni, and some of the strategies being 
de\ eloped to ( ojk' w ith unustnl m hot>l spa( e a974»$MH) 

Fivi- ()pf\ Plan Hi*.H S< hocils T-xi, plans, and pictures explain how five 
set ondarv m ht>oU ofHTate t»|K'n t urriculums in ofK'n spaces ( 197J) $1 U) 

Vox H Pabrk Sthi (Ti KKs Tent-likc or air-supported labru roofs provide 
Urge I olumn free spa(»-s for f)hvsU'al rei reatitm and student activities at less 
t«»st than c onvetition«il buildings MJCii 
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tulmns ol |.,«h.-r .-.Id, .,ti.,., to pro.lii,.. ,„. .,ni.- I..,m then Imid ami hiiild.n«H 
(I t.4t NiitjU- ( (.(.i.s int: iiKiltiplf ,(i|>i,.s ■><t<.'iii'..-a(h 

Thf (iHFfNiN,. ,n ,Hi HI..H S.H....I Reports on a n»,feren<e on how to 
nuk.- ,e..,„,tarv „ hool h.-ahhv I.i. I,„les the hl.-s,v les'ot a.lolev.-nt.s and 
«a.s to a..om,„„d..l.. th.-Mi. .,,«-„ . ,.,ru ul.nns. a>,d alternative edu.at.on 
proKraiiis ( I'lTii >.'()() 

Hvs..s-()N M.sMAls I'MUNHHs .S I.MHNtV. C.se studies o( (Ourtee,, 
mas,^..ns that , ater es,H-, ...IK to v.mth h, p,ov„hnK proKlai.is a..d laolit.es 
«h.. h ...volve ^.Mto.s as par....pa..ts ,„ le.,rM.„K Also .vv.e«s the >n,pa. t ol 
in.s ph.losophv on plan..iii«. st.,ltin«. and , oiist.ti.e.i, les ( 1!)7,-.) $.) (Ml 

II1..H S. „,u„ Thf I'h.mfss thf I', a. k a -hou to (eel al«.ut >t " as well 
as,, how torlo.t hook ..|>out pl,u,...nK des,K„, e.iv .......m-i.tal ..lanaKeti.ent. 

..IKI tnet.eh.iw...al ...id so, .,,1 mlluei.u s „( s, hool spa. e (l't7:;i $.) (H) 

N^^^ I'lUFs H.K IMF AhIs l'.ow,lesd, s..-.pt.o>,so| several doze.i re. e.il 
..ms.m..s p.rl.,..„..,Ka.ts|.„.l,..es(o. ,h.a.,.. or „...s.. , and ..,..!..-..,,. .enter, 
l-iill .■-p.u,.l|., to. th.s. p,..p„^., I.i.|...l.s|.s„„Kso|.hevan...,spro(..ss.o„al 

''^^«»";'^ l'^>. S< ,„„„ I'l vvviv.. m.h i hf Ham.i. aitm. I.nph. ai..,„s „( 
he ,„, ,1,.. h.....l..app.-.l a.i.l alte..iat.ve .„..th.,ds „t ..,|.,...„„k 

'•■'...I.. ap,K-.l ,l.,i.|,e„ .., p„(,h, s,h.,ols ,1.,71, SiM^le . .,p...s (r.^ ,m.lt,„le 
< op.es 1.1 , ,..lls CI, h 

lMi^HNsH,j< lHs„.MN..( Hin..<^Ns( ^MM<s \ hnuk tu, ,HM,pU> planniM« 
inxoKul in ,i piojtM i i I'lTl > ^J «r» 

y«ns,< M KH HfUM.N KvM(Mih.IliuM.;.I,MlM,UrVnfpK,<t.sproM(|in«K(MMl 

ThU', s.M,h \«...sN^\. hmNs|<r^„-v....ppnM<ht.s„n<lrxpt.nemes 
rlrw'lnp,„. piour.uMs .umI f.uilitu-. in ncu t.m„s and estiihhshed 
' •»M,Mn.rnfu > (iurs uwmhis .nwj mwmI.-Is |<„ thr suppnit «.» thr ..rts, „u hiduiK 
Uu- n)lr m( th.. .nl. ,iiUn,Mv ihv ,w „| rxisfni^ spj,, .nul fnun< ( PlTJ, 

!<M s,M. H yi Kuxn S, uios. Urp..rts ,hr p!,Khi ot ;.lMn(|oiu.(i M^.tions and 
Ihi ri.h ,,„h,lrMui..l .»Kl inu hrML.K, jIw^ .rpM-MMit II ;,dxo(utes their 
M-tw. t.u ,o:nlHMrd puMi. .i,n| . nmnu'M mI puipMs*... ,„< ludin« ..rts and 
tHniu I M-ntrrv tr.iMspuri.Mic.M hul.s ..ncl UuM poinN for d(mnt(mn 
M'lit'v^al r.\!rnsi\».|\ illustr.iit'd M*»71) (H) 

I s,N, U v„ „oM, M X , ,„ss R,),»K 'IV(» Furth.Ts the. .ld^n( ;UA pns,t,nn 

Mir f.rvf l.M.k .ind drs, hIm-s snnu' ni thv ( *.nipl.'U.d and undi-rvia^ i ruunsMMis 
ni n>nr|. rl,.i.,.| \ Um^ mm i,on n| th.' Look cxpl.ntis soinr nl the nuj'H a< ics of 
tin.ui. nm rh.i! .i nonpmf ,f ^,,,0,, wouM Imu- und(.rst.,n(» Mnrv < t'ss(uii\ 
df\fl(if>irii; ,j I iilro.nl it ion ( I'iT")) ^4 tM) 
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Sri Di- M Hoi si\(. A Jo onornu .il v\.i\s lo piox idt- fK»!UT houMn^ for 

Htii<ift)ts iUusiratfs IfthnujufH loi inipioVtMiifiit ihrou^'h adniunsiralur 
( han^fs. rtMnodt'Iiim old (ionih. tww ni.uM^wnrnt iiu*(ho(ls. co-ops <iiui 



Films 

The following tilrns art- .ixaiKiblt- for ii*iualal ynn), ortoi pui< fiast»ai $I8(HI(I 
from Nfv\ Nork rrii\»MMt\ Film l.ihr,ir\. Washitj^on Plate, Nt*w Yoik. 
NY h*MM 'IVU-phoiu- ( JiJi :m jjV) 

N^U l.hAsI- ON !.!• \HN1N(. 

A 22 iniiiuti', IhtiMii Milor film <ii>oui iht* ion\('iMoi\ ot "lound sp.Kc" in(o a 
U'arnmn t-nv inuwneni tor \oun^ t hiUimi 'I'he spat v, fornu-iK a s\ nap>niu\ is 
now ihf Hrookl\ii Mlo« k St hool.'oni* t)t Nfw VoikCuv 's ffw piihlu* m hools tor 
{ hildrtMi aufd * "> 

Kt»OM It) !-!• \KN 

A 12 rnaiutt*. Ifunin t t>loi tilinalKnit Ttu* Kaih Leai niii^ CtMittM inSMrnlord. 
( 'otintM it< tit, all ttpeii plan rai i\ t htldhood s( hool ^^ ith t<i( iluies and pr6^i<)in 
n*t1tM tiim soin<* tit the tuMii-i thinking in this fieltt 

^H^ (*11V \N Kn\ IR(IN\U M \l Cl AssKOOM 

\ J.*<-rninuif hiintn < olor tilin. pioiUucd h\ hn. in toojH'raHon wuh Ou» Nt*\% 
Ntuk CUv KoartI ot P.dui atn>n. shttus tat ilun*s an{J itsonit es mi ami <irt)und 
jht* tit\ ui wtihh fttt'tiiM' pio^Main-* ot t'n\ noniiit*ntal fduiatu>n .ir' under 
\\a\ mh h tii\eisf Mifs a^ the Hudson Kut'i. .iii int iner.iloi. ChinaKmn, 
(itut'inors Island .tfid a Mnldifn'^ < amp in <i rural sckui^ au* iinaK/ed tor 
I hen t <»ntnl>iini)n> to the ttiui ^\\um ot « ii\ t hildien 
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Credits 

Photographs bv : 

Vicki Moses pp 15, IH 

Courtesy of City of Sioux Center p. 19 

Courtesy of The Daily Camera p 22 bottom 

John Back p. 27 

Jerry Klinow pp. 31,32 

Larry Frost pp. 34, 3r) 

Peter Davis p. 3f> 

John Dent p 37 

Larry Molloy p 6\, 

Drawings courtesy of: 

Jenkins, Wurzer, Starks p, 20 bottom 
Donald F. Burr & Assot iate.s p, 21 
Urbana Parks and Recreation Department p. 22 
William Downing Associates p. 33 
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